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FOREWORD 


M Y FATHER was a story-teller, and my earliest 

memories center about the hours spent on his knee, 
retelling stories that he had told me on the night.previous. 
If I could retell the story to please him, I had a new one; 
if not, the old one was retold. For me, it was the best time of 
the day. Father died when I was entering the teens. Many 
of the stories which he told me, I tell today, yet I have 
never seen them in any books, except my own. They made 
the Bible, literature, music, biography, and nature live for 
me, and I have been very grateful to father for his in- 
spiration and help. 

As the years have gone by I have realized increasingly 
what a help stories could be in the home and in the class- 
room. As I have told stories to boys and girls and young 
people, I have learned to feel their longings, their dreams, 
their needs, and their weaknesses. A carefully-chosen, well- 
told story has often helped to solve a problem when nothing 
else seemed to fit. 

I have written this book primarily for mothers and for 
church-school teachers. It contains much that has already 
been written about story-telling, but with this difference; it 
is for those who need help in cultivating religious attitudes 
and feelings in the youth of today. Through the book runs 
much of my own experience in story-telling. It has been a 
help to me in teaching, in discipline, in training youth. I am 
eager to pass it on to other mothers and teachers. I would 
try to show those who read or study it, 

a—the dormant possibilities in their own lives and per- 
sonalities. 

ix 
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b—the wonderful power of the right story, at the right 
time, in the right place. 

c—the yearning of all young folks for the “Bread of 
Life,” so often hidden in a story. 


MARGARET EGGLESTON OWEN 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
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Chapter I 
WHAT. ISA. STORY? 


eras is a story? The word is used very carelessly 
today. Incidents, anecdotes, and descriptions are all, 
at times, called stories. Any one of them may be a story, 
but often it is not. 

St. John in Stories and Story-telling writes: “A story, 
may be said to be a narrative of true or imaginary events 
which form a vitally related whole, so presented as to make 
its appeal to the emotions, rather than to the intellect.”’ That 
definition is well worth studying by mothers and teachers. 
Unless a story reaches down into the emotional life of the 
child, it accomplishes little. 

Sara Cone Bryant in How to Tell Stories to Children 
classes the story-writer and story-teller with the artists. 
She writes: “‘A story is essentially, and primarily, a work 
of art, and its chief function must be sought in the line of 
the uses of art.” A work of art—that which God has put 
into the soul of a person, and which that person longs to 
give to the world. The artist does not copy; he creates. He 
brings a gift to the world. The sculptor, the painter, the 
musician, and the author are all eager to serve the cause of 
art and beauty. 

A story is a life-message that passes from one soul to 
another. The message found in Uncle Tom’s Cabin ran like 
wildfire in the days before slavery was abolished. The 
message can steal as quietly as a canoe into hidden places 
where nothing else penetrates. It is sometimes as soothing 
as a beautiful song; yet it often cuts like a two-edged sword. 
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It is quickly given, but it lasts through life in the mind of 
the hearer, ready to be brought out at any time, in any 
place. It has power to bless, and also power to curse, as the 
stories told on our moving-picture screens illustrate only 
too well. It makes its appeal to the intellect, to the emotion, 
and to the will. It leads the child to think, to adventure. It 
creates the desire to do for himself that he may be like the 
hero, or heroine, of the story. 

A story is a mind-picture painted by the human voice. 
The centuries have come and gone, but the Iliad, the 
Odyssey, the tales of King Arthur, the stories of Joseph, 
or David, or Paul are as vital as when written. They were 
given to the world by great artists; the children, through 
the years, have loved them, and have also been inspired by 
them. 

Great stories promote right attitudes of mind, and sug- 
gest modes of behavior, with their results. You may teach 
facts by telling a story; you may amuse a crowd by giving 
them a tale of love, heroism, or adventure, but if that is 
all you have done, you have failed. A well-told story should 
stir the emotions and create a desire to be more like the 
hero at his best; it should speak to the soul-life of the 
hearer. If, when you have told the story of David and Jon- 
athan, you have created the desire to be brave, to tell the 
truth, or to be a friend, even when it costs, you have been 
an artist; a creator of dreams and desires. It may be you 
have brought a great, and needed, gift to some child in the 
group which will never cease to bless the life. When you 
make the mind-picture an appealing one, he receives it; he 
makes it a part of his character-building process. A wise 
mother or teacher of religion can feel that she is working 
with God in sowing seeds of right desires by the use of good 
stories. 

The story has been used as an instrument in religious 
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education since time began. It is the oldest art in the world. 
In the days when there was no written language, not even 
picture-writing, the story was doing its work of educating 
the people and of challenging them to have high ideals. 
Folk stories, and usually one great epic story, are to be 
found in the literature of all the older nations of the world. 
The ideals of the race are imbedded in these stories; the 
telling of them helped to make, and hold, the ideals of the 
race, or country. The early stories of our Bible, handed 
down from one generation to another, laid the foundation 
for the Hebrew and Christian faiths. 

The men who wrote and told these stories are known by 
various names: bards, minstrels, rhapsodists, poets, and 
saga-men. Their task was to inspire the race in home, in 
community groups, before and after the battles, and in 
other times of rejoicing or fear. They were honored and 
loved. They had great power, and were welcomed by old and 
young, alike. 

What is the purpose of the story as it is used in the home 
or the church? It has a rare purpose; the same purpose as 
the great painting or piece of music. It is to give joy and 
happiness. It may teach fact or create fancy; it may help in 
brotherhood or international relations; but the aim of the 
story is to give a joy and happiness that will be lasting. The 
little child looks into your face at the close of the bedtime 
story and pleads: “One more. Just one more before I go to 
bed.” It has been happy as it lived, for the time being, in 
the reality of the story that told of kind fairies, or obedient 
children, or heroic boys and girls. 

What is to be expected as the result of this happiness? 
Well-told, carefully-chosen stories should 


a—arouse the emotional life, and cause it to hunger 
for better things ; 
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b—help to correct unfortunate habits by showing, 
through the story, the consequences of such 
habits ; 

c—help in the making of decisions, by suggesting the 
results of a similar choice in the life of a heroine; 

d—develop a keener sense of humor ; 

e—develop the imagination and lead it into wider 
channels of thought; 

{—cultivate a taste for good literature, art, and music; 

g—create a desire to pass on the stories, thus develop- 
ing the power of expression; 

h—relax mental or nerve tension; 

i—give a truer knowledge of life and of people; 

j—promote a broader sympathy between mother and 
child, or pupil and teacher ; 

k—create a desire to know of the world and its people, 
hence a desire to travel ; 

l—create a desire to give happiness to others: to serve 
and to understand. 


The church has always utilized stories in its work, but it 
has not taken the pains to train its workers in the art of 
story-telling ; consequently the work of teaching the Bible, 
which is so pre-eminently a book of stories, has not been as 
efficiently done as it could, and should, be. If the church 
trained all its youth in story-telling, we should have mothers 
and fathers and teachers who had far more influence over 
the children in their care. The home needs such training, 
even more than the church. 

One well-told story of Livingstone does more to create 
a child-interest in Africa than any three books of facts. 
Henry van Dyke, Dwight L. Moody, and Phillips Brooks 
were great story-tellers, and the people heard them gladly. 
Jesus was a master story-teller, and he used his art so skill- 
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fully that, many years later, his disciples could retell his 
stories with very slight variations. 

We havea few born story-tellers in our homes and church 
schools. Lucky the children who come under their care. 
Most of the mothers and teachers, however, must be taught 
the art. It is an art that can be gained only through study 
and practice. For a few years the church-school leaders 
began to realize the lack, and to try to meet it; for the last 
five years the impetus has seemed to wane. The need is still 
there—in both church and home. 

Mrs. B. has sat in a wheel chair most of her life, but 
she knows more about Palestine than many do who have 
traveled there. She reads books, looks at pictures, asks 
questions of travelers, and then builds her Bible stories 
with this background in mind. She cannot go to the church 
school, so her class comes to her each year. The beauty of 
the lilies, the steepness of the trails, the heat of the day, 
the choking dust in the road—all these and more make the 
trip of Mary to Bethlehem very real to her class. She has 
no trouble with discipline or home-work. Her pupils are 
taught by one who knows how to teach with the aid of the 
story. She sends her class out to imitate those who have 
been great in spirit. She gets real and apparent results. 

Every good story is a picture of some phase of life. 
The child sees himself in Cedric, the Knight; in 
Sir Bumpus, the funny; in Joseph, the favorite of his 
father. He ought to see himself in the boy who gave his 
lunch to Jesus; in the nephew who helped to deliver Paul 
from his enemies; in the boy who refused to fight for 
Gideon. Stories are a part of his recreation and pleasure, 
but he feeds on them; he grows through them; he longs 
for them. 

Every mother, and every teacher of religion, should 
feed her own mind on the best of stories, both past and 
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present, in order to be able to give the best to the children 
under her care. She cannot give what she does not have. 
She should tell those stories in such a way that the reac- 
tion of the child will be higher thoughts, better motives, 
and a greater desire to be and to do. Every story selected 
should contribute something to the mental, moral, or 
spiritual growth of the child. 

The story is a work of art, a message of beauty, a 
creator of ideals. 

The story-teller is one who comes bearing a great and 
lasting gift to the child, seeking to give that gift in the 
child’s own way. 

The result of the story—a deep sigh, followed by a 
quiet moment, showing that the message has given a joy 
and gladness which the hearer is loath to disturb. 
Then 

“The story of Peter sank deep into his very soul, and 
as he walked homeward, he loved the God who could do 
such wonderful deeds and inspire such beautiful thoughts. 
The stars were bright overhead. When he came to the 
gate he rested his head on the bar for a moment. Looking 
up into the sky, he said: 

“Lord, I will love Thee, too. I will be like Peter. I will 
follow Thee, O God.” 


Chapter II 
THE; PARTSOF A-STORY: 


STORY has four very distinct parts, and each is 

vital to the success of the story: (a) the beginning, 
or introduction; (b) the succession of events, or body of 
the story; (c) the climax, or moral issue of the story; 
(d) the conclusion. 

Each of these parts needs thoughtful study by one who 
would tell stories well. Written stories should be carefully 
examined in order to gain experience in planning each 
part. 

The introduction is very important, for in one or two 
concise sentences the hero of the story must be intro- 
duced in a way that will cause the hearers to be eager to 
know more of him and of his deeds. Usually the introduc- 
tion answers three simple questions: Who? When? 
Where? For instance: Long, long ago (when), in an 
island across the sea (where), there lived a man who 
had only four black cats for company (who). Or: “Many 
years ago (when) there lived a boy (who) whose home 
was close to a beautiful lake where a great story-teller 
often walked (where).” 

Many teachers seem to feel that they do not need to 
know just how they are going to begin a story, especially 
if it is a well-known Bible story, yet if the introduction 
fails to catch the attention of the child, he is neither 
eager to respond nor attentive to what is being said. A 
good story does not begin with an excuse, nor a long 
discussion, nor even with an incident in the life of the 
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hero at some other time. It begins with the hero, intro- 
duced in the most attractive way possible, so that inter- 
est may be created at once in the rest of the story. 

Note the difference: (a) “Children, today we are going 
on from where we left off last week in the life of St. 
Paul. He left Jerusalem and went to Cesarea.” (b) “Out- 
side the big prison where Paul was being held stood a 
boy. His face was red; his eyes were full of fear; his 
breath came in short gasps from his speedy running. 
Could he save his uncle? Again and again he pounded 
frantically on the prison door.” Either one is a possible 
introduction to the story of Paul’s transfer from the 
prison in Jerusalem to the one in Cesarea. Most children 
know nothing of that brave boy whose ears helped to 
save the life of the great apostle. They should know and 
admire him. They would be eager to know him after that 
introduction. 

A good introduction usually gives a hint as to what is 
to follow: “Could he save his uncle’s life?” “Once upon 
a time there was a great king named Midas who cared 
for nothing but gold, gold, gold.” Evidently the story 
will tell how he got the gold, and what he did with it. 
“Once upon a time, in a country far across the sea, 
there lived a mother-hen with her brood of chickens, all 
yellow but one, and he was half yellow and half black. 
He had one eye, and one leg, and one wing, so he was 
called Half-Chick.”” How could he live with one leg, one 
wing, and one eye? Curiosity is aroused, and the story 
suggested in the first two sentences. 

Usually a good introduction contains a sense appeal: 
cold, hunger, beauty, curiosity, sympathy, disgust. “It was 
a bitter cold night, and the little match-girl blew on her 
hands and stamped her feet as she wandered up and down, 
calling, ‘Matches. Matches. Please buy a few matches.’ ” 
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You can often see the children shiver as you tell that 
story. They are sorry for the child from the very begin- 
ning. “Every afternoon, when the children were coming 
from school, they used to play in a garden which belonged 
to a big giant.” Weren’t they afraid? How did he look? 
These are sense appeals. 

Is the same need for sense appeals true in regard to 
stories for adults? It certainly is, especially for adolescent 
boys and girls. Note the appeal of beauty here: “The 
road that Jim was climbing that morning in May was 
long and hard and steep, but at the sides of the road grew 
the beautiful, sweet arbutus flowers, peeping from beneath 
the covering leaves; a little brook tinkled as it ran merrily 
on to join the lake below; the breezes played about the 
boy’s hair as he gathered a great armful of the flowers to 
take to his sick mother in the cabin on the hill.” Wouldn’t 
you like to pick a “great armful’” of the sweet spring 
blossoms? Don’t you like the boy who would stop to find 
flowers for his sick mother? Again you are responding 
to sense appeals. 

The introduction of the story must gain involuntary 
attention if the story is to have a chance to give its mes- 
sage. Take away from this first sentence or two all un- 
necessary description, and try to gain the child’s interest 
from the very first moment, just as the stage setting in 
the theater makes its appeal for yours, when the curtain 
is lifted. Here is a name and a description of a face that 
never fail to grip the children: “He had red hair, a 
freckled face, a pug nose, and big teeth; his name was 
John Frederick Nicholas Bistricky, but the boys called 
him ‘Nick of the Alley’ for short.”’ When that story was 
first told, Nick of the Alley was in the hospital and 
needed a friend, so a school-teacher told the story of his 
bravery in a fire. A few days later I was telling two 
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stories to a group of church children. My second one be- 
gan, “In front of a great building where many sick peo- 
ple were living stood five boys and four girls. One had 
books; one had flowers; one had jig-saw puzzles; and 
another had some good things to eat. Every one had some- 
thing to give to a homely, freckled-faced boy named John 
Frederick Nicholas Bistricky.”” The teacher’s story had 
borne fruit, you see. 

When an introduction has been planned and written, 
wise mothers and teachers learn it, so that it will always 
be ready when the child pleads, ‘‘Please tell me a story.” 

After the introduction there follows, (b) a series of 
events which culminate in the third important part of the 
story, (c) the climax. This series of events often forms 
a simple plot. The “Three Bears” sit in the chairs, eat 
at the table, sleep in the beds. The little girl of the story 
accepts them as her own and so causes trouble. The series 
of events in a story lead quickly and clearly to a crisis in 
the life of a hero, a place where he must decide between 
two courses of action; or to an obstacle which he must 
overcome; or to a giant which he must conquer. Some- 
times the outcome is what he, and we, least expect it to 
be. A moral lesson is taught by the result of his choice. 
The whole succession of events leads to this one act, or 
choice. Any description or act included in the story, which 
does not point to the climax, weakens the story as it is 
told. ‘“That which does not help, hinders.” Many written 
stories have to be remade for telling because of this need 
of definiteness and directness. 

The climax is the heart of the story—the meat of the 
nut. All else, even the introduction, helps to make it. It 
comes when the struggles of the hero have reached their 
highest point ; where the listening child feels that he must 
win because he has been so faithful; has tried so hard; has 
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become so tired or discouraged. The Ugly Duckling rose 
above one rebuff after another; suddenly he was a swan, 
admired and loved. This is the way it is told: “ ‘They will 
be angry if I come near them, but I must speak to them,’ 
he said. He glided toward them, and bent his head to 
receive the blows they should give him. Instead, they 
swam to meet him; they caressed him with their beaks; 
they bowed before him. ‘You are the most beautiful of 
us all,’ they said. “You must never leave us’ (climax). 
Then he bent his head and looked at his reflection in the 
water. Lo! The ugly, gray feathers had become white like 
the birds he had admired and dreamed of. He, too, was 
a swan.” 

The moral lesson centers in the climax, and whatever 
tends to weaken this point must be eliminated. The scenes 
leading to it must be so clear and concise that the listen- 
ing children will forget time and place and story-teller, 
and follow only the hero in his struggle and reward. 
Suspense deepens the impression of the climax. 

Sometimes the conclusion is found in the same sentence 
as the climax; usually it is not. The story has carried the 
imagination to the place where the hero has received his 
reward. Now the mind must be set at rest that it may 
reflect on the thought of the story. At a symphony con- 
cert, a few beautiful strains of melodious music at the 
close of a marvelous concerto relieve the strain, and bring 
one back to the room and the neighbor. So with the 
story. The hero has made his choice, and the children 
want to know the result. ““And they lived happily ever 
after.’’ In substance that is the way most stories end. The 
right triumphs over the bad; the honest boy becomes a 
successful man. ‘Then a great happiness filled his heart. 
He was no longer alone and unloved. He had found his 
own at last” (“Ugly Duckling’’). 
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The unity of the story is upheld by the conclusion. It 
should not detract from the climax; neither should it sug- 
gest another story. It may be happy or sad, but the chil- 
dren must be satisfied that the way the story ended was 
the right way for the hero. “ “Hotep and his father both 
died because they were Christians, and I wouldn’t have 
it otherwise,’ said the little Armenian mother with a 
smile.”” The boy had been killed for his faith, and the 
children are glad to know that his mother could smile, 
and feel that he had been brave and true. Usually chil- 
dren’s stories end happily, and it is better so. 

A good story stops at the conclusion. A good story- 
teller usually ends with a short conclusion. The moral 
has been imbedded in the story. If the story has been 
well’ told, it teaches its own lesson. There is no need 
of moralizing, or of pointing out its application to the 
life of the child. Laura Richard’s Pig Brother has helped 
many a child to wash his face and keep his hands clean, 
when not at play. It takes the place of the oft-repeated, 
and as often neglected, command, so common in all our 
homes, “Wash yourself.” The command is quickly for- 
gotten; the story lives on in the memory of the child, 
often suggesting a much needed habit. 

A carefully-planned introduction that arouses interest 
and curiosity; a concise arrangement of the events that 
are necessary to a strong climax; then a restful conclusion 
—these are the necessities in a good story, when broken 
into its parts. With these four parts in mind, one may suc- 
cessfully enlarge and condense written stories; make good 
stories from the little every-day incidents of life; or pre- 
pare stories from the biographies of great men and 
women. Such stories are often indispensable in home and 
church school to show the children that the very same in- 
fluences are at work in the world today, and the very same 
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choices are being made as were made by the heroes of 
the Bible stories. 

Bible stories must be put to the same tests, and be re- 
built in the same way, as the secular stories. If a teacher 
tries to tell four stories of Paul in one lesson, as the 
quarterly seems to expect her to do, at times, no one of 
the four is really going to help much. She must choose 
the one most needed by her class, add to it what she can 
find of historical and geographical value, eliminate from 
it things not suited to the age or personality of the chil- 
dren, and then build it according to the four divisions 
given above. 

The first two chapters of Genesis give an interesting 
example of introduction, series of events, climax and con- 
clusion. Read it, and see for yourself how that story is 
told. 

Introduction: “In the beginning, God created the 
heaven and the earth.”’ Science cannot disprove that. It is 
a good sentence for every child to carry throughout his 
life. 


Series of events—a—Description of the world as it 
was. 
b—The work of the first day; the second day, etc. 
c—The creation of the seventh day. 
Climax : “And God blessed the seventh day and hal- 
lowed it.” 
Conclusion: “And God saw everything that He had 
made, and behold it was very good.” 


Chapter III 
PREPARING ASTOR Y 10 TELL 


S UPPOSE you have chosen, or have been given, a story 

to tell to a group of little children. How can you pre- 
pare it so that you can tell it easily, happily, and success- 
fully? 

First read the story through, just for the pleasure of it. 
As you read, note the beautiful passages, the striking bits 
of direct discourse, the vivid descriptions. Enjoy them all. 
Re-read it to find the purpose of the story; its message. 
See if you are in sympathy with what it teaches. You 
must surely be in sympathy with it, for the message comes 
to the child from the story itself, and also from the 
personality of the one who is telling it. The story is only 
the medium through which you work for the inspiration 
of your hearers, just as the oils and water-colors are the 
tools with which the artist works. You are going to use 
the story in interpreting life, so it must have a message 
for you before you can successfully give it to others. 

Teachers often say to me that they cannot teach some 
of the Bible stories because they do not understand them, 
or do not believe them as they are written. You may not 
agree with the viewpoint of the writer, or that of the 
quarterly, when you are trying to teach the lesson chosen 
for the day, but probably there is no story in the Bible 
in which you cannot find some great, needed life-lesson. 
You may not choose to teach that Jonah lived in the 
whale, but you certainly will want to teach the children 
that one cannot lightly run away from duty or responsi- 
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bility, and the story teaches that most conclusively. Every 
story is capable of teaching more than one lesson. I re- 
peat—what you teach, you must believe, if you are to do 
good work. You must be in sympathy with the story that 
you tell. You may not believe that the world was made 
in seven days of twenty-four hours each, but certainly 
you do believe that God made all things in an orderly 
way. The difficulty is not so much with the Bible story 
as it is with our ignorance, or with our mistaken inter- 
pretation of it. Find the place where you feel the great 
message of the story. 

Sometimes a story may teach one thing at one time, and 
a different thing at another. I had heard the story of 
Pershing’s visit to the tomb of Lafayette many times. It 
had seemed like a bit of history. One day I heard John 
R. Mott tell it while making a plea for Christians to stand 
where they ought to stand in a time of crisis in the 
church. As he completed his story, he changed the climax 
in arrangement only, but it made a world of difference. 
It was written, “Lafayette, here we are.” Dr. Mott said, 
“Lafayette, WE are HERE!” “Christ, WE are HERE!” His 
audience sat spellbound. It meant volumes because of the 
man who was using that sentence, and because of the 
cause for which he was using it. It seemed like a different 
story. 

When you have read the story for pleasure, and then 
again for study of its message, close the book and think 
it over, preferably for a day or two. Live with the story. 
Have you been to Grand Pré, Nova Scotia? If you have, 
you will not only see the details of the Evangeline story, 
as given by Longfellow, but you will see, also, the little 
old church there today, the stiff-backed pews, the quaint 
town, the old French willows, and the immense tide that 
sweeps the shore near the town. So it is always when you 
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sit down quietly to live with a story. You add to that 
which the author has given you, the experiences you have 
had. The story then becomes a part of your experience, 
thus making the descriptions more appealing. 

You may have received most of your background in 
the Bible from books and pictures, as the lady did of 
whom I wrote in a previous chapter, but if the land is 
real to you, you can make a story vivid. If it is only a 
name, it isn’t easy; often it is impossible. 

I have always loved the story of the shepherds on the 
hillside at Bethlehem, but since sitting on that hillside; 
repeating the story, just as it is given in the Bible, to a 
group of friends; listening to the pipes of an old shepherd 
who was guarding his flocks close by; and then watch- 
ing the moon rise over the famous old town of Bethlehem, 
the shepherd story has become a great frame into which 
I can put many things that are beautiful and dear to me. 
You must live with your stories for a little while, at least, 
if you tell them well. You must feel them grow in your 
mind. 

What shall be your theme? It depends on the age, the 
needs, and the personalities in your class. The theme you 
are to use must be very clear in your own mind, because 
every part of your preparation is based on it. Sometimes 
it is hard to decide. For instance: the story of David and 
Goliath may have an athletic, a social, or a spiritual 
theme. His outdoor tasks had prepared him for danger. 
He was unafraid, because he knew his own strength. 
That is a great theme for adolescent boys. He saw the 
danger of his country, the perplexity of his king, and the 
need of some one to volunteer to lose his life, perhaps, 
for the sake of others. That would make a vivid social 
appeal. David had learned to have faith-in God. He be- 
lieved that with God all things were possible, so he said 
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to the soldiers, “Who is this that dares to defy the living 
God?” He said to the giant, ““Thou comest unto me with 
a sword, but I come unto thee in the name of the Lord 
God of Hosts, and He will give thee into my hands this 
day that all the earth may know that there is a God in 
Israel.” That is religion at its best. Which theme will 
you choose? You will make hash of the story unless it is 
definite in your mind. Some teachers even use killing as 
a theme, making the climax of the story the cutting off of 
the head of the giant. It is well to remember that when 
you have told your story your pupils may be—ought to 
be—saying, “Oh, I should like to be like that.’”’ Let’s not 
create in them the desire to kill. 

After you have chosen your theme, you are ready to 
choose your climax. Where is the high point of the story? 
Where does your hero show his greatest strength? Where 
does he overcome the last obstacle? 

It is often possible to put the climax into the exact 
words of the hero. I have quoted for you the climax of 
the story of David, as I see it. He was not a great hero 
when he threw the stone. There was nothing else for him 
to do then. He was a hero when he put off the heavy armor 
and started out to help God to rid Israel of an enemy. He 
was a hero when he was not afraid to do his best with 
simple tools. I should teach every boy and girl in the 
church schools those quoted words of David, verbatim. 
What a help it would be if our youth would take that 
attitude toward the enemies of America—liquor, gam- 
bling, crime, and their allies! How much we need that 
spirit in politics! We can sow seeds of strong desire 
through the Bible stories we tell. 

When your theme is chosen, then pick the events that 
are necessary to make the character and message real. 
Some events must be eliminated, perhaps, because they 
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do not fit in with the theme. You must be the chooser. 
Use only what you actually need to lead up to the climax 
you have chosen. If there are side lines of thought, the 
minds of the children will go off on them, and the story 
will lose strength. Every natural crisis that comes into the 
story will create suspense, and suspense creates interest. 

The novice at story-telling will do well to make a care- 
fully prepared outline of the events to be used, and the 
exact wording of the climax. It eliminates, “I forgot,” 
which is always a detriment. 

Now you are ready to prepare the conclusion and the 
introduction. It would be foolish to try to introduce your 
hero until you knew what you were going to make of 
him in the course of the story. How can you begin the 
story in such a way as to create group interest? How can 
you end it without detracting from the climax, and in a 
restful way? Again you must think of the personalities 
of the group. What have they in their lives in common 
with the hero of whom you are to tell them? Are the 
children from homes of culture or from the slums; from 
the city or the country? Would they know how a field of 
daisies looked? an alley that was dark and dirty? You 
must find a way to link the story, at the very beginning, 
with their own experience. 

When theme, events, introduction, and conclusion are 
decided upon, are you ready to tell your story to the class? 
No, indeed. You must hear yourself tell it before you 
know what English you are going to use; what compari- 
sons; what descriptions. It is only after telling it to one 
child, or to a little group, or even to yourself, that you 
know where the weak spots are. When you begin to 
hesitate, you do not see your picture; your imagination 
isn’t working. You need to re-read it, or at least think 
the story through again. This retelling it to yourself, or 
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to a child, gives you confidence; it polishes your story. 
It is needed for growth and experience. It is absolutely 
essential to good story-telling. 

Use words that your audience know, unless the context 
explains them. “Little John lived in a pent-house,’”’ would 
mean nothing to a child who had never seen, or lived in, 
a pent-house. “Little John lived in a tiny little house 
built right on the roof of a big apartment house, ten 
stories high,’’ would be understood by a city child. If you 
were telling the story to a group of children in the coun- 
try, it would be better to begin, ‘‘Did you ever see a lit- 
tle house built right on the roof of a big, tall house? Lit- 
tle John lived in a tiny house like that in Brooklyn. It was 
called a pent-house.”’ 

Use good English, for the children will imitate your 
phraseology and choice of words. Re-reading the author’s 
story will often give you wise suggestions for bettering 
your expression. You may find there a bit of direct dis- 
course, or a suggested characterization of the hero, that 
you really need. Study the connecting words you have 
used. “And” is usually overworked. Use very simple 
sentences with small children. The story-teller’s art is 
shown in these little details. At first they seem unneces- 
sary and cumbersome, but watching for them soon be- 
comes a habit. If the story has a possible power of mak- 
ing or marring a life, it is worth work and care. Here 
is a story told to me by a New York banker many years 
ago: 


Jim, THE BAnxK Boy 


Jim was a young errand boy in a city bank who, be- 
cause of his habit of whistling as he worked, was called 
Sunny Jim. He had an invalid mother and a sister Mary, 
who had never walked. As his father had learned to stop 
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at the saloon every time he passed, little of his money 
could be used in the home, and young Jim had to give 
every cent he could earn to his mother to buy food for the 
family. As he sold newspapers very early in the morning 
and late in the evening, it was often hard to find free 
time even to study his school lessons. 

One day, in the spring, the doctor called Jim aside and 
told him that unless his mother could go to the country 
and live in the sunshine all the summer, she was not going 
to live long. Perhaps she would be gone before school be- 
gan again. 

Jim was frightened. What would home be without 
mother? Who would take care of Mary while he was 
away? His mother mustn’t die. He would find a way to 
earn more money. And he did; but Mary had to have extra 
medicine, and his mother needed more oranges and milk. 
The cup in which he was saving for that vacation was 
always being emptied, and Jim became discouraged. It 
seemed to him his mother was steadily growing worse. 

One day, when he was sweeping, Jim saw a package 
under one of the tables in the bank. Picking it up, he 
found that it contained a roll of yellow bills. That meant 
big money. He started to take it to the cashier, as he had 
always done when he had found money, but he stopped. 

“Think what those bills would do,” he thought. “They 
would send mother and Mary away for the whole sum- 
mer. No one knows I have them. They don’t belong to 
the bank. They were down in the waste paper. I ought to 
keep them.” Slowly he went to the washroom, and soon 
he had put the bills into his back pocket. 

He started to sweep again, but he was uneasy. Suppose 
some one should see the roll sticking out of his pocket! 
Going again to the rear of the bank, he put the roll of 
bills into another place. There they made him uncom- 
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fortable by sticking into his leg. Cautiously, he opened 
the roll and laid the bills flat in his inner coat-pocket. 
He had stopped whistling, of course, when he first put the 
bills away. A boy doesn’t whistle for joy when he knows 
he is doing wrong. 

Earlier than usual, he asked to go home. When he 
opened the door of their apartment, he went straight to 
the kitchen. Usually he stopped awhile in the bedroom. 
His mother quickly sensed that something must be wrong. 

“Jimmie,” she called, “what is the matter? Why are 
you so quiet? Are you sick?” 

“No. Why?” he replied in a strained voice. 

“Jimmie! called his mother again. “Is something 
wrong? Why didn’t you come to kiss me?” 

“T’ll be in in a minute,” said Jimmie. ‘“T’m busy.” There 
was a strange silence for a time. Then his mother called 
the third time, 

“Jimmie! Come right here. If anything is wrong, go 
quickly and make it right. You aren’t happy, son.” 

Jim came into the room, bent over the bed to kiss her, 
and then, putting on his cap, he ran as fast as ever he 
could to the bank. In answer to his knock, the doorman 
opened the door and watched Jim hurry to the office of 
the president. There the boy threw the roll of bills down 
on the table with a big sob, crying, 

“T didn’t take them, sir; honest, I didn’t. I found them 
in the waste paper. I’m sorry I took them home.” He ran 
out of the door, immediately, and down to an empty shed 
where he could have a good cry, all by himself. 

The next morning Jim was whistling as he worked in 
the bank. Soon the president entered. The man already 
knew that the bank balances had been found, and that Jim 
had told the truth. He smiled as he heard the merry whis- 
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tle from the rear room. “Feeling better,” he said to him- 
self. Finally he called the boy to his office. 

“Jim,” he said. “I know why you took the bills home 
last night. I know how hard you have been trying to get 
some money to send your mother to the country. Now I 
want to know why you brought them back.” 

Jim’s little shoulders stiffened, and he threw his curly 
head far back as he said, quickly, 

“Sir, as long as I live, I must live with myself, and I 
don’t care to live always with a thief.” 

A few weeks later Jim’s mother went to the country 
to spend the whole summer. With her went Mary and 
Jim. All the expenses were to be met by the bank, for 
they knew that a boy who did not care to live with a 
thief was good material for them to keep on their pay-roll. 


I told that story the next Sunday to a class of boys 
about eighteen years of age. In the class was one boy 
who was much of a trial in home, church, and com- 
munity. A few weeks later he ran away from home. Dur- 
ing the war I received a letter from him, asking me to 
write out the story and send it to him. “I can’t remember 
\he whole story,” he said, “but I can’t forget the end: ‘As 
long as I live, I must live with myself, and I don’t care 
to live always with a thief.’ It has helped to keep me from 
lying, from stealing, and from being untrue to my man- 
hood. The men in the barracks need it, and I want to give 
it to them, as you gave it to me.” 

The story assigned me that day, so many months be- 
fore, was the sin of Achan. I had told that also. The boy 
in France didn’t remember either story in its entirety, 
apparently, but he couldn’t forget the climax of the story 
that came from the life of a boy no older than himself. 
Was it worth the time that I spent in preparing the story 
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for that lesson? You would think so if the boy in France 
had been your own boy. 

Read your story. Make friends with it. Find the theme, 
or message, you want to prepare. Mark the places where 
you are going to make a big appeal for the higher things 
of life. Build the framework carefully; add to it beautiful 
pictures and words and thoughts. Introduce it intelli- 
gently, and close it restfully and helpfully. Permeate the 
whole with a love of the child, a love of the story, and 
gratitude that the opportunity has come to you to carry 
the gift. As you finish your conclusion, send up a silent 
prayer that God will bless the seed that you have tried to 
sow. 

I know, by experience, that a smile on a little face, a 
tear in an eye, a tight grasp of a hand, or the request for 
another story is pay enough for any one for the time and 
effort used in the preparation of a story. You have given 
happiness, and have cultivated ideals. 


Chapter IV 
HELPEPS -INvTELUINGLASTORY. 


1 THE previous chapter, I have given helps for pre- 
paring a story; in this, I shall be referring to the 
actual telling. What little points will help to hold the at- 
tention of the child; will eliminate possible chances of 
disorder? All of the suggestions are very commonplace; 
some may seem repetitions, but a little study of the aver- 
age story-teller’s methods will prove the need of repeating 
such suggestions often. 

Short sentences are preferable to long ones in any story 
that is told; short sentences are necessary in children’s 
stories. The eye helps the mind when one is reading; the 
story that is being listened to must be carried only in 
mind. The English would sound unfinished if only sim- 
ple sentences were used, of course, but whether compound 
or complex, make your sentences short and concise. Use 
various connectives: while, also, hence, thus, and others, 
rather than the oft-repeated use of ‘“‘and’’ and “but.” 

Study synonyms and antonyms; try to make your Eng- 
lish as good, as suggestive, and as beautiful as possible. 
Slang, except an occasional use of it in direct discourse, 
is inexcusable. You are a builder of ideals. Some words 
and phrases, formerly idioms, are now good English, but 
use these sparingly. Children like musical words, espe- 
cially those containing the letters L and T; they like 
picture-words. 

Eliminate unnecessary description. If you were telling 
the story of Red Riding Hood, you would certainly 
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weaken it for the younger child if you told, at any length, 
when, and how, and where the red cape was bought. All 
they care to know is that it was bright and pretty, and 
that she wore it when she started for her grandmother’s 
house. Make your descriptions vivid and right to the point. 

Use direct discourse. You might say, ‘““Then the lion 
asked the mouse why he had awakened him.” It would 
be better to say, “Then the lion said to the little mouse, 
in his big, gruff voice, ‘How dare you wake me when I 
am asleep?’ ”’ Children can more readily see the characters 
as they talk back and forth to each other. Direct discourse, 
too, gives the story-teller a chance to use different tones 
of voice and expression of face, thus helping to make the 
scenes vivid. Some of the Bible stories have little conver- 
sation in them. It is not irreverent to say what you think 
Jesus might have said to the little ones that he took on 
his knee, or what Peter, perhaps, said to the boy who gave 
him his lunch, provided the words fit the character and 
personality of the Bible heroes. 

Some voices are pitched too high; some too low; some 
are nasal. You must cultivate a restful tone, if you would 
have contented children before you. Very often the nerv- 
ousness in a group is directly traceable to the whining or 
the rasping tone of the teacher. Pitch your voice for 
those farthest away. Use abdominal tones, rather than 
throat tones. They carry farther, and with greater ease. 
Let your tone be distinct and carefully modulated, but 
not loud. Drawling and slurring tones are only used in 
mimicry, when repeating direct discourse. Watch to see 
that there is harmony between voice and words. Guard 
against dropping the voice too low at the end of sen- 
tences. Eliminate sentimental tones. Children resent them. 

Rhythmic phrases are helpful in children’s stories. You 
will remember the “Hippity-hop, hippity hop” of the 
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Half-chick as he went to see the king, and the “Trip! 
Trap! Trip! Trap!” of the goat as he went over the 
bridge. They seem like old friends as they occur in the 
stories. 

Vary the time of the story. Study the effect of a pause, 
for it is one of the most effective ways of giving emphasis. 
At every crisis in the story, you need either to move 
faster or to speak more slowly, according to the type 
of crisis that is facing the hero; he may be fighting a 
fire, or he may be trying hard to reach the top of a ledge 
on a cliff. He would hurry to the fire, and climb slowly 
toward the top of the cliff. 

Study the effect of the time of day in story-telling. A 
sick child may enjoy a story at ten in the morning as 
well as one at bedtime; usually, the latter is much pre- 
ferred by children who are well. In the summer camps, 
sunset is a popular time, if gathered near a lake; later in 
the evening, if the group are around the camp fire. The 
glow of the fire seems to put all in a receptive mood and 
the story-teller fades more easily into the background. An 
elocutionist wants setting; the story-teller needs atmos- 
phere and mood. She should be forgotten. A fireplace in 
a home is a great boon, if the mother tells stories to her 
children. Use it often. 

Gestures help the imagination to travel on its way, and 
they appeal to the emotions. If you want the children to 
feel what a tall steeple the boy was trying to climb, a 
gesture will help; if you want a girl to see what tiny feet 
Cinderella slipped into the famous slipper, your hands 
can assist you; but the use of gestures is easily overdone. 
Often they harm more than they help. The curving of the 
shoulders to reveal craftiness; a drawing away to express 
fear or disgust; a nod of the head to show approval; a 
trace of a smile to indicate that a happy surprise is com- 
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ing: these are helps to the child’s imagination, when well 
done. If you are living the story as you tell it, you cannot 
keep the expression from your body and speech, but be 
careful not to let your gestures hinder because they are 
awkward or overdone. 

A small group is to be preferred to a large one. Then 
you, perhaps, know the needs of each child. As you look 
them all in the face, you have a chance to see and feel 
their response to your story. Often a puzzled, a strained, 
or a hungry expression of the face will tell you how much 
they need your help. Sometimes it will suggest a second 
story. Occasionally it will even change your climax. It 
is hard to feel the comradeship which is necessary when 
the group is a large, or heterogenous, one. 

Learn to tell a few good stories extra well, and tell 
them often. It gives you confidence in your ability to catch, 
and hold, the attention of the children. A story which has 
brought a message to you, when you have heard it, is usu- 
ally a good one for you to pass on. If you hear a good 
story, jot down the outline at once; fill it in as soon as 
you are free to do so. In this way you will get some of 
your best stories, and you will also have an idea how to 
tell them well, from having heard them told by others. 

Use sense appeals. It gives the child a feeling of kinship 
with the hero because the child, too, has been cold, or 
hungry, or lonely, or tired. 

Be leisurely. Do not consent to tell a story if you must 
hurry, or if you must tell it in a room where confusion 
and noise will create a poor atmosphere. For the time 
being, you are a stage manager. Take your time. 
~ Be careful of your dress and manners. A button gone 
from a dress; a color that does not harmonize, a flashy 
bit of hat ornament that dangles with every movement 
of the story-teller: these all take the child’s attention. A 
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substitute teacher, who was overmuch made-up, came into 
a kindergarten a few weeks ago. She had hard work to 
hold the children, and finally tried telling them a story. 
At the close, one little one who had been very disturbing 
said to her, “Our teacher doesn’t have a red face. Why 
is your face so red?” She, herself, had been taking the 
attention of the child. Sometimes an unconscious manner- 
ism hinders: pulling at the hair, moving a finger up and 
down, or shuffling the feet. Whatever puts your person 
into the foreground will annoy. Simplicity of both dress 
and manner is a requisite. 

Use comparisons from life. This recalls the story to 
mind long after you have told it. If the fur of the baby 
seal was white as snow, then the white snow will re- 
mind children of the obedient baby seal. 

Keep old, well-known stories much as you heard them. 
Children resent changes in their story content. Perhaps 
you feel the same way when you find an old, well-loved 
hymn put to a new, unattractive tune. 

Try to forget yourself; think only of the story and 
the children. To think of yourself, feel sorry for yourself, 
is, to say the least, selfish. Thorough preparation elimi- 
nates much self-consciousness. If you realize what the 
story may, and can, do, it will inspire you to use extra 
effort. Tell stories before an uncritical group until you 
feel at home; then broaden out. Get ready for a happy 
half-hour. If it is work, you will feel hampered. Make it 
a treat, both for you and for the children. 

Do not memorize the text, except, perhaps, rare bits 
of description or necessary direct discourse. You need 
to think of the message, not of words. If you try to 
memorize, you may see a printed page instead of a green 
meadow. Once in a while you will find a story which you 
will enjoy memorizing for the sake of the beautiful ex- 
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pressions used by the author; perhaps one by Laura 
Richards or Henry van Dyke. Usually, however, mem- 
orizing the text hinders your best effort. If your imagina- 
tion is halted, your story is likely to become mechanical 
and stilted. Let your words and pictures be your own. 

Limited vocabulary hinders many. It is well to own a 
good “Word Finder” and study the meaning of two or 
three words regularly every day. This will help you to 
prepare to tell stories to adults, as well as to children. 

Perhaps the greatest need of a story-teller is to have a 
rich personality, and that only comes by experience 
through the years. There are ways of cultivating it, how- 
ever, which are available to every mother and every 
teacher. You can love the beautiful, and avoid the cheap 
and bizarre in art, in music, in friendship, in home life. 
You can fill your mind with good reading. You can cul- 
tivate a cheery disposition. You can strive toward high 
ideals. To be a true interpreter of morals and religion, 
you must aim high. You can live near to the Great Story- 
teller, and let His life and message electrify your life. 

You may know every principle of story-telling; you 
may spend hours on your Bible stories, but if you are not 
in tune with the Spirit of God, you cannot tell the Bible 
stories in such a way that they will grip the lives of the 
boys and girls. The men of old said of Jesus, “He speaks 
with authority, and not as the Scribes.” The Scribes knew, 
but they did not feel. Jesus felt the power of God in His 
life, and He went out to carry the message of His Father 
to others. Your own life must so teach. 

The stories of the Bible are among the finest stories we 
have in all literature; they are also the worst bungled 
and misinterpreted. Every teacher needs an historical and 
a geographical background to teach and tell them wisely ; 
she needs, much more, a spiritual background, in order to 
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make them really live for the children. You must tell 
them with the simple faith of a child. 

When I was a young woman, I heard an old gentleman 
telling the story of the man who fell among thieves on 
the road to Jericho. “And he poured in oil and wine,” 
said the man. “That is what you are doing every day,” 
I thought, “pouring in something to make life happier 
and safer for others.”’ Every time I met that old man on 
the street after that, I thought of the Good Samaritan. 
Today when I read that story in the Bible, I see my old 
friend, though he has been dead for many years. He made 
the story live for me because he lived the story. 

When little omissions or additions come to you as you 
tell your story; thoughts and words that make the message 
more effective, you are rising above the details, and are 
beginning to become a master of the art. When you find 
yourself filled with emotion after the story is over, you 
will know that you are growing. You are gaining the 
power to enter, at the same time, into the life of the 
story and also into the life.of those listening. You are 
feeling the power of the one and the need of the other. 

“Study to show thyself approved unto God—a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed.” 


Chapter V 
WHAT SHALL BE TOLD 


OB who would use stories wisely must know some- 
thing of the types best fitted for children of a cer- 
tain age; not that any story will surely fit any child, for 
children differ in mentality and personality, so only broad 
principles can be given. The progress and personality of 
the child are always the determining factors in the final 
choice of a story. 

A child under five lives in a very small world. He knows 
only his home and the surroundings of his home. He is 
learning to use the English language, and usually loves 
the sound of words. He has no power of reasoning, but he 
does have a big imagination. He is hungry for stories. 

The first stories are rhythmic stories, typified by 
Mother Goose rhymes. Usually a domestic animal is men- 
tioned in them, or else they center about a person. Words 
are simple, so that he can constantly use them. Rhymes 
are used, that he may more easily learn, and that he may 
enjoy the musical sounds. 


Run, run, as fast as you can; 
You can’t catch me. I’m the gingerbread man. 


or 
Little Bopeep has lost her sheep 
And doesn’t know where to find them. 
Leave them alone and they’ll come home, 
Wagging their tails behind them.” 
From babyhood these rhythmic stories should be repeated 
to the child; singing them will add to his pleasure. 
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Soon jingles grow into stories. There are still animals 
in the stories, and much of home life. The child might 
be afraid of the Three Bears, but they sleep in a bed, eat 
at a table, and, best of all, there is a baby bear. In recent 
years Peter Rabbit, Jemima Puddleduck, and similar — 
animal stories have been popular. These are apperceptive 
stories, going from the known in the life of the child to 
the unknown. 

Girls become interested in fairy stories from six to 
nine, while boys prefer simple adventure stories. Fairy 
stories teach a belief in an unknown, kindly world where 
good and evil oppose each other, and right triumphs in the 
end. Cinderella’s sisters may make her sweep the hearth, 
but kindness and faithfulness have their reward when 
the slipper fits her feet. The proud and the rich may op- 
press the poor, but the poor, at last, find their own great 
happiness. “And they lived happily ever after” is the 
typical ending of the fairy stories. They promote a love 
of nature and of the beautiful; they make right desirable 
and wrong undesirable. Every child should, I think, have 
a few well-chosen fairy stories, at least, stored away in 
his mind. 

These stories of fairy-lore or adventure must be child- 
like, with simple language, and be brimful of imagination 
to satisfy the children. They do more than just get hap- 
piness from the tales; they approve or disapprove of the 
characters in the stories, and the heroes help to mold their 
own desires and actions. Gangster and mystery stories, so 
common in the radio programs for bedtime stories, ought 
never to be allowed to come into the home. They create 
fear and worry. It is worse than a waste of time io tell 
them. A good story does not argue for the truth. It just 
assumes that certain things are true. If these assumptions 
are false, the child is harmed by the story. Modern writers 
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often satisfy the child’s desire for adventure and action, 
but they forget to raise ideals. 

The stories for this age should be also instructive, 
leading the child from the little that he does know to the 
much that he does not know. They should emphasize 
brotherhood, and kindness, and justice. Sense appeals 
should be numerous. Most of the stories told should have 
permanent value. There are so many good tales that it is 
foolish to fill the childish minds with rubbish. A story 
should be worth telling over and over. If the child does 
not ask to have one repeated, it has probably not gripped 
his imagination, or he has been inattentive during the 
telling. If it has brought joy, he will want that happy 
feeling repeated. 

From nine to twelve the realistic adventure story is 
emphasized. In the church school the Bible heroes should 
become very interesting. Missionary stories filled with 
adventure are eagerly sought. International stories will 
help. “Is it true?” is a common question. The truth of a 
story does not depend upon facts, and often facts will 
lie. The junior child, however, wants to feel that what 
you are telling could happen; does happen; may happen to 
him some day. He is a hero worshiper, and his hero must 
do something that is worthy of his praise. His hero is a 
man of action. He does things. 

The junior age is the great memory period of life. 
Stories learned then are kept for years; sometimes for 
always. So it is advisable that many of the great legendary 
stories of the world are told to the child at this time— 
The Great Stone Face, King Midas, William Tell, Tales 
of Sleepy Hollow, the King Arthur Tales, and many 
others. It is vital that the stories of the Old and New 
Testament be told him in such a way that they can be a 
sure foundation for all future Bible study. He can now 
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learn the simple details of the story, and at the same time 
feel the pull of the real heroic qualities. Daniel was a 
hero when he opened his window and prayed, as was his 
custom; not when he sat in the lion’s den because men 
had put him there. In our Bible stories there are great 
moral lessons that may be put into the minds of the 
children very easily through the stories told them in 
junior years by mothers and teachers; lessons that are 
often neglected because the story-teller was teaching ap- 
parent facts, rather than eternal truths. If the junior child 
does not learn and love the Bible stories, he may lack 
them throughout his whole life, for later teaching in the 
church school centers around teachings, rather than 
stories. 

The stories of great missionaries also should be empha- 
sized. There is much of the heroic in their lives and work 
and sacrifice. These biographical stories make a good con- 
necting link between the juniors and intermediates, for 
the early adolescent young people want stories of chivalry, 
self-sacrifice, romance, and high adventure. Their stand- 
ards and ideals are often severely strained as they mingle 
with the high-school groups in the community. They are 
longing for freedom and adventure themselves. As they 
listen to the stories told in Scouts, church school, or young 
people’s groups, they search out the personality of the 
hero and the ideals for which he stood, rather than study- 
ing just the deed which he did. Moving pictures are so 
much a part of the weekly program for children of these 
two groups that the story-teller must do a good piece of 
work, if the attention of the pupil is to be held. It is hard 
to satisfy the imagination with only the voice to help, 
when moving pictures use sound and sight and color in 
telling a story. 

Adolescent stories should surely evoke thought on the 
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problems and needs of the community in which they live 
and the world in which they must work. Stories can be 
longer than before, thus developing powers of attention. 
Continued stories appeal to some groups. Enrichment of 
the mental and spiritual life, and the desire for better 
reading should be two of the results of the story-telling. 

As anyone who can do thrilling things has charm for 
the adolescent, we see the great appeal of cheap literature 
that often passes from hand to hand at this age. The 
train-robber, the thief, the kidnapper, and the gunman all 
do things, as well as the explorer, the scientist, the author, 
the missionary, the fireman, and the detective. Stories 
about the latter group may be made as fascinating, and 
as breath-taking, as those of the former, with study. The 
motive back of the deed, and the results of the choice 
in the life of the hero, in his family, and in his community 
must be emphasized. 

Story interests change as youth begins to really face 
life. He is speedily disillusioned on many points when 
he goes to college or to work. He sees the everyday ac- 
tions of people, and he wonders why. The social side of 
his nature is very much awake, and he longs to under- 
stand. Stories can help. Love often becomes a dominant 
force in his life at this time. New standards and attitudes 
are forming. Often the old standards are swept away for 
a time, perhaps for always. He needs to think before he 
chooses, yet he often resents being challenged concerning 
his new habits and thoughts. 

Good stories hold up to him, in an attractive way, the 
lives of men and women who have thought their way 
through, and have won in the fight for right living and 
high purpose. Stories of high adventure, of romantic love, 
and of altruistic service are the ones most sought. Some- 
times stich stories are imbedded in the heart of a book 
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—as in Anne Lindbergh’s, North to the Orient. I have 
told at least half a dozen from that book within three 
months to young people in the later teens. Sometimes such 
stories are found in the daily paper or the magazine, as 
in the articles that have been so freely circulated about 
Kagawa in recent months. Once in a while I hear a good 
one over the radio. 

Love stories should not all tell of love between man 
and woman; we must tell also stories of love of country, 
of friend, of home, of God, showing how great love in- 
cites to sacrifice, to service, to forgetfulness of self. Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell’s life and work is a never-failing source 
of such stories. Our young people should know many 
great men and women by hearsay and reading, since most 
of them can never know them in person. The desire to 
give one’s life to promote the Kingdom of God on earth 
is often aroused by such a story-friendship. Peace stories 
should be told from childhood, but they need special em- 
phasis with later adolescents because of their eager search, 
oft-times, for a great cause which needs their help. This 
type of story has become much more available during 
these latter years. Peace headquarters in our cities are al- 
ways glad to suggest the newest and the best; the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement has many new books that 
will help a teacher or mother who needs good social serv- 
ice stories for her work. 

When does one find opportunity to tell stories to mid- 
dle and later adolescent boys and girls? In the worship 
hour of the intermediate and senior department; as illus- 
trative of the lessons in class; at the close of a department 
party as the group sit before the fireplace; when resting 
from fatigue on a hike; about the fire after an outdoor 
supper; at the summer camps; and even when mother 
and child are trying to think through a puzzling problem. 
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The teacher has many more opportunities than the mother 
during the ’teens, even as the mother’s greater opportunity 
has been with the little ones in the early years. 

Little children are forming their attitudes and habits. 
They need stories to help them to see and to choose. 
Adolescents are faced with three of the greatest problems 
they will ever have to decide: What shall I do for a liv- 
ing ? With whom shall I make a home? Shall I try to make 
a really Christian character, or shall I follow the line of 
least resistance? Every good story is like a good seed. 
Its harvest may be far greater than the sower ever 
dreamed. Our young people need great stories to challenge 
them, and to inspire them in their choice of a future. 


Chapter VI 
TELLING DHE BIBLE {STORIES 


HE Bible contains all the well-known types of sto- 

ries: primitive stories, folk tales, fairy stories, myths, 
legends, historical tales, romances, allegories, parables, and 
fables. On these stories, much of the finest teaching of 
the Bible is based. Jesus constantly used them, and the 
Bible stories are often classed among the choicest gems 
in all literature. David and Jonathan continually stand 
for the best in friendship; Ruth for loyalty; the story of 
the Good Samaritan for international brotherhood. The 
story of the Prodigal Son and of the Good Samaritan 
are models in all classes in story-telling. 

If you should add to the great literature in the Bible, 
other stories connected with the saints and martyrs of the 
church, or those of missionaries, reformers, crusaders, and 
teachers, what a long, usable list of good stories you 
would have! Such a list should certainly be available in 
every church school, with books in which some, at least, 
of the material could be found. It is not usually thus avail- 
able, so each conscientious mother or teacher, wishing 
to educate the child religiously, must search for the stories 
her own self. For teaching, for illustration, and for in- 
spiration there are no finer stories than are to be found 
in connection with religion. 

The average adult would much prefer to take an exam- 
ination on the story material of the Bible than on the 
prophetic or worship material. We know it because we 
were taught it in story form in childhood. Many people 
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never get farther than knowing the stories. Some of the 
material that we know least could have been made inter- 
esting and challenging if our teachers had known how 
to dig out and tell the stories connected with the life or 
work of the Hebrews. I know of no story that better 
captivates the adventurous spirit of the adolescent boys 
than that of Nehemiah, when it is linked with history and 
geography. It is dramatic from start to finish, yet few 
boys know the tale. Joseph and Daniel and Abraham are 
familiar, but Joshua, the trustworthy; Amos, the herds- 
man-prophet ; and Deborah, the early woman heroine— 
are not so well-known. 

Part of the failure to teach the child the Bible stories 
well can surely be laid at the door of the church, for the 
church school teachers have not learned to see, and do 
not realize the amount of study necessary to do good 
work. A large share of the blame must, however, be laid 
on the home, for it is there that the child should first 
hear, first learn to love, these old religious stories. If par- 
ents realized the importance of getting them into the con- 
sciousness of the children, they would set aside a bedtime 
hour, a Sunday hour, or a part of the leisure time of 
the summer to tell the stories to the children; to illus- 
trate them with art and music; to show how often they 
are used in great literature; to dramatize them; or to read 
them with the children. 

Every principle used in the preparation of secular sto- 
ries is used, also, by the teacher of religion. A good intro- 
duction is even more necessary when telling Bible stories, 
for the children often feel that they know all that there 
is to know about a Bible character, even before the teacher 
begins the lesson. The selected series of events, the strong 
climax, the wise conclusion, are all vital to the success of 
the story to be taken from the Bible. When I see a 
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teacher with her head bent far over her quarterly, trying 
to see what comes next in a story, I know she has failed 
in preparation. The quarterly may be necessary for sug- 
gestions, for preparation, aim, project materials, home 
work, or correlation, but it certainly ought never to be in 
evidence when the story is being told. That should come 
from the mind and soul of the story-teller. 

Continued stories are popular in our magazines. Why 
not in our church school classes? I learned the story of 
Paul bit by bit. I wish it might have been told to me, at 
first, as a thrilling biography: his boyhood, his educa- 
tion, conversion, leadership, magnetism, exile, adventures, 
and martyrdom. It is a great hero story, too often weak- 
ened by over-emphasis on the details of the three mis- 
sionary journeys. 

Great care needs to be taken in choosing the theme, and 
later the climax, of the Bible story. If the aim of the 
lesson, when using the story of Ruth, is loyalty, the cli- 
max is to be found in the words so often quoted, “Where 
thou goest, I will go,” etc. If you prefer to show the 
results, through the years, of a wise choice, then her de- 
cision to follow Naomi is only one of the series of events 
in the story, and the climax comes with the birth of the 
little son—“of the lineage of David.’ The theme of the 
story, as given in the quarterly, may be foreign to, or 
unneeded by, the members of your class or family circle, 
for the writer of the quarterly must think in general terms. 
The story-teller must always arrange her material with 
her individual group in mind. 

Recently a teacher wrote to ask me to suggest mate- 
rial to interest a boy who was trying to build a strong 
body. “We are studying David,” she wrote, “but I want 
something for this other interest.” Who is better than 
David for just that purpose? He could stand the hard 
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life of a shepherd; could sleep on the ground at night, and 
still keep well; could fight wild animals and win. He 
was reported to the king as “strong and ruddy.’”’ His mus- 
cle was hard and his aim sure when he threw the famous 
stone from his sling. All she needed was adaptability, not 
new material. 

We do not need to change the content of the Bible mate- 
rial, though many seem to wish to do so. It has stood the 
test of nearly two thousand years. We only need to find 
the truth imbedded in the Bible, and then, by teaching and 
by experience, make that truth live. The Bible is not all 
historical, or entirely scientific, or always accurate, but it 
is the greatest book ever produced for moral and religious 
education. It should be used as such, constantly. It should 
be studied carefully in every home, as well as in every 
church school. It is the struggle of a great race toward 
God. That struggle is still going on, and every child 
should feel himself a part of a long procession of heroic 
men and women who have tried, or are trying, to make 
the world a better place in which to live. Help the chil- 
dren to feel the glorious company. Daniel in the lions’ 
den, Tom Brown at Oxford, and Kagawa in Japan! What 
an interesting trio of heroes who have prayed! Who will 
follow in their train? Underlying the truth to be illus- 
trated here must be the conviction of the pupils that the 
story-teller also has found the power of prayer, and would 
be brave enough to pray if an emergency arose; else the 
story is only words, not a mighty conviction. 

The church school begins its teaching of the life of 
Jesus in the kindergarten; stories of the baby Jesus, and 
of the love and care of Jesus for the children who came 
where he was. These stories are very simple and express 
truths that can be easily understood; actions that can be 
imitated. The children who listened to his stories loved 
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the Master; a boy was willing to share his lunch. Jesus 
may become very real to the tiny little folks, through 
stories. The home should know what the church is teach- 
ing on any given Sunday, and have the stories retold, or 
the heroes imitated. 

Increasingly through the grades of the church school 
the stories need more historical and geographical setting ; 
more interpretation. The mother and teacher must keep 
always in mind that her aim is to present truth; to inter- 
pret the life and personality of Christ in such a way that 
the children will admire Him, love Him, desire to be like 
Him in their everyday life and work. The stories should 
bring out clearly His manhood; His eagerness to help; 
His sympathy with those who suffered; His companion- 
ship with all who followed Him; His fearlessness; His 
unique personality among all men; His struggles with His 
own desires ; and His final triumph. Jesus lives today, not 
so much because of what He said as because of what He 
was. Children should feel His influence in their lives. 

In the great struggle of the ages against injustice, war, 
greed, crime, tyranny, or evil, the life of Jesus has much 
to give. He set Himself against all of the things that 
harmed or wronged one’s fellow men. Unless the children 
see and feel these strong attitudes of Jesus through the 
teaching of the lesson, their whole idea of Him may be 
warped and cheapened. He was not a religious weakling, 
as He is often pictured in print and art; He was strong 
in His convictions, in His decisions, and in His person- 
ality. 

There are many problems that arise in telling the Bible 
stories. It is not easy to interpret the miracles; to under- 
stand the birth or the resurrection; to tell some of the 
Old Testament stories so as to bring out a great truth. 
These have always been stumbling-blocks. Shall you teach 
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what you have come to believe, or what your church 
teaches? The children, I think, have a right to know, 
when age permits, the various opinions held by students 
of the Bible concerning difficult problems of interpreta- 
tion, and probably the church service and the church school 
are the only places where they will get them at a time 
when they can ask questions and clarify any doubtful 
points in his mind. If what the teacher believes is at any 
great variance with the creed of the church in which she 
is teaching, the honest way is to ask for a conference with 
the pastor, and then tell the story or teach the lesson. 
Truth must rise above creed; but a teacher must be hon- 
est with the church, as well as with herself and the class. 
In all of the Bible stories there is a central thought. The 
Spirit of Jesus was in the world after three days. No one 
questions that. Jesus had a power to heal and to correct 
wrongs that no one else had. That is certain. By putting 
the central truth first in the mind, the details of any Bible 
story work out more easily. 

Religion does not stand still. Every Christian leader, 
mother, teacher, missionary, minister, and loyal follower 
adds to the content of it. So biographical stories should 
be told in connection with the Bible stories, often bring- 
ing out the fact that sincere men and women, boys and 
girls of today, in every land are heroes of the faith. 

Those who are responsible for the religious education 
of our youth should try to really know the Bible; should 
search it for new stories, or for new ways of telling old 
stories, making the Bible a live, interesting book. Many 
of the Bible stories should be dramatized, in both home 
and church. Pageants based on Bible truths or stories 
make effective programs for special days. Art should help 
in every way possible to make the Bible stories vivid. 


Chapter VII 
THE MOTHER AS A STORY-TELLER 


ELIGIOUS education in the home! What a problem 

it is! How poorly it is planned and given in the aver- 

age home! What can be done to help the children grow 

happily and naturally into the Christian life? How can 

feelings be created, attitudes be strengthened, and infor- 
mation be given successfully ? 

In the long run it must come, of course, by experience ; 
by finding for themselves the joy of right living and the 
cost of wrong choices, but in helping children to get this 
experience in understanding and choice, the story always 
has played, and always will play, an important part. What 
you help a child to love and to desire is much more im- 
portant than what you make him learn. The mother in 
the home may build ideas and ideals of life, through 
stories, which will stand out like signal towers in times 
of decision; in times when no reasoning or suggestion will 
be asked or accepted. So I believe that every parent should, 
at least, try to be a good story-teller. It gives added effi- 
ciency and additional opportunities. 

While the children are small, there are many times 
when a story solves a real problem. The tired child needs 
relaxation; the sick one longs to be amused; the lonely 
girl craves companionship; the discouraged boy wants 
suggestion and challenge. At bedtime the little ones all 
need relaxation and inspiration. Every day, and ail the 
day, the story is a good friend to have in all types of 
education. 

44 
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Most homes, today, seem to be quite willing to leave 
the religious education of the children largely to the 
church. Yet it cannot be satisfactorily done by the church 
in the short time allowed for the work; possibly one to 
three hours a week. To be effective, teaching and train- 
ing must go hand in hand. If the child has a story of 
kindness, he should be helped to be more kind, imitating 
the hero of the story. If the story is one of generosity, 
the parents must share the work, if the child is to be con- 
tinuously generous. Bible stories and good secular stories 
that teach Christian attitudes of mind should be as much 
a part of his mental life as milk is of his physical. He 
needs the food that they contain for his character-build- 
ing; he needs the moral exercise of experimenting in the 
things suggested by the story. The story-teller needs to 
help him experiment. 

The most impressionable time of the day is the bedtime 
hour. A story then is doubly valuable, for it displaces the 
troublesome thoughts of the day, and also works in the 
subconscious during the night. It is not easy for a mother 
to care for the members of the family who work outside 
the home, and must be fed at the child’s bedtime, and 
still have a bedtime hour. Yet I am sure that every child 
has a right to some time of its very’own before going 
to sleep. The events of the day need to be talked over. 
Any little wrong needs to be righted, thus freeing the con- 
science. If a story, chosen because of the present need 
of the child, can be told when the children are ready for 
sleep, it brings to all a feeling of happiness and content- 
ment; it creates a feeling of comradeship with the parent 
that is worth much in the growing years. 

John had been disobedient and had been sent to bed 
without his supper. Father thought that he should be left 
alone to think over his ugliness and impudence. His 
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mother thought that John should be given a chance to 
make things right, so that his sleep would be more rest- 
ful. After a time John called: 

“Dad, wouldn’t you like to tell me about Dr. Grenfell 
on the ice-cake ? Some day I want to go and work for him, 
and I like that story.” So his father, suddenly realizing 
that John was thinking, and was eager to hear again of 
one of his greatest Retees went to his room and told the 
story found in Dr. Grenfell’s, Adrift on an Ice Pan. 

“Guess Dr. Grenfell wouldn’t want a boy who couldn’t 
be trusted, would he?” said John, when the light had been 
turned out. ‘“Tomorrow I'll try harder. Thanks.” 

Little Mary had seen a big frog near the water and 
it had frightened her. When she shut her eyes at night, 
she still saw it. Mother sat by her bedside; told her of 
God’s care of water-animals ; told her of Mr. Frog’s habits 
and usefulness. Together they had fun mimicking the 
songs of the frog, and then came the little story in rhyme, 
“Which Home Is Best?” Soon the little one was smiling, 
and saying with her mother, 


Wouldn’t you like to live with me 
Under a stone where it’s cool as can be? 


The frog had become a friendly little fellow that wouldn’t 
mind sharing his home with a tiny girl. Probably to- 
morrow they could be playfellows. The bedtime hour and 
the story had taken a fear thought out of her life, and 
anything that removes a fear blesses a life. 

As I have said in the preface, I was brought up on 
bedtime stories. I have used them for years in my own 
home, so I know by experience what they can do. Their 
help in discipline, and in securing self-direction on the 
part of the child, is greater than the average mother ever 
dreams. I think they are indispensable. 
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The two major problems to be met in getting mothers 
to be story-tellers seem to be: 

a.—They do not know how to tell a story well; they 
find that a story read to the child from a book is not 
usually satisfactory; they do not know where they can 
learn to tell stories well, so they let the matter drift. Let 
me suggest that a group of five or six mothers ought to 
study together some good book on story-telling next win- 
ter; perhaps in place of a club program that will not in- 
crease their efficiency as mothers. They can have great fun 
telling stories to each other; finding and classifying sto- 
ries; making up original stories. Perhaps, after several 
weeks of study, they can have a story hour for their chil- 
dren once a week, the mothers taking turns in care of the 
class, thus freeing all the other mothers for an hour or 
more. Friends of mine tried this plan with great success 
for a whole winter. They told stories on Saturday after- 
noons in order to keep their children from feeling that 
they were misused when not allowed to go to the movies. 
At the close of the season they dramatized several of the 
stories, earning enough money to buy a number of good 
books of short stories to help in the next year’s group. 

Occasionally a class in story-telling is held in a com- 
munity school of religious education, or in a church, and 
mothers are always welcome. Some churches plan such a 
course once in every two or three years as a help to their 
young teachers. Watch for them. 

b.—Some mothers would tell stories gladly if they knew 
where to find ones fitted to their needs. Of course there 
are many collections of stories, both useful and useless in 
education. Some books contain a few very good stories 
to tell, yet not enough for parents to feel that they can 
afford to buy the book for their own use. Not all well- 
written stories will be found useful in moral and re- 
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ligious education. Perhaps the climax is weak, even 
though the series of events is well planned. Stories that 
thrill or entertain do not always create ideals. 

My suggestion is that every mother make her own col- 
lection. Once you begin to look for usable stories, there 
will seldom a day pass that you cannot clip or copy some- 
thing. It may be in a book, a magazine, or a newspaper. It 
may come from a picture or a landscape. You may hear 
it ina sermon, or from your companion ona train journey. 

This morning in the daily paper there was a very good 
story of the loyalty of a dog. He saved the life of a boy 
at the risk of his own. On the next page there was an 
interesting reference to Andy Behr, the man of sixty-five 
who drove five thousand reindeer across the frozen north, 
a journey that took five years to complete. The reference 
caused me to look up more about him. Andy saved the 
lives of whole villages of men, women, and children by 
taking the reindeer to them. He is a fine study for adoles- 
cent boys. The next paper that I opened told of the kind- 
ness of an old lady who was so poor in food that she ate 
only one good meal a day, and two meals that were largely 
imagination ; but she was so rich in flowers that she came 
to be known in the village as “My Lady of the Helping 
Hand.” There were three good stories to add to my large 
collection in ten minutes of reading. All could be clipped, 
so they were soon being placed in the file in large manila 
envelopes marked, respectively, “Animal stories” ; “Heroes 
of the North”; ‘Stories of Kindness.” 

A story that is heard is soon mislaid in memory, and so 
is unusable, unless it is carefully outlined on paper. I 
carry a small pad in my purse, expressly for outlines of 
good stories that I hear at banquets, conventions, etc. My 
clipped and outlined stories are worth far more than all 
the story books I own. 
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The church can help in the work of inspiring mothers 
to tell stories to the children. Church workers can show the 
mothers the need of such stories; they can suggest where 
to find needed stories. They can help foreign mothers to see 
the value of the tales that they brought from their own 
country, as well as those of their adopted land. They can 
lend, or give, children books of stories for use at home. In 
the Junior clubs and classes, stories can be told to the older 
children—little mothers, often, in our slum sections—and 
these may be used in the home at bedtime. There can be 
classes especially for mothers where they can learn to tell 
stories. In the Mothers’ Club, one good story can be told 
at each meeting, sometimes as an illustration of the topic; 
sometimes as a suggestion for help in home problems. 

In our church in Hyde Park, we send out three stories 
each week during Lent to every home where there are 
children under ten years of age. More than two hundred 
children are waiting for them each Sunday. The mothers 
are supposed to tell them, and then have them retold by 
the children on another night. We have found this to be 
one of the most valuable parts of our religious education 
during Lent. Perhaps it accomplishes more than any of 
our adult programs of religious education during that sea- 
son. Some of our mothers have kept these mimeographed 
stories from year to year, thus making a usable collec- 
tion of new stories, most of them written especially for 
the children of the church. About 175 different stories 
have been distributed in recent years. 

It will make little difference ten years from today 
whether the dessert used for supper was a bit of fruit, 
or a dessert that took a half-hour to make; but it may 
make all the difference in the world whether Peter goes to 
sleep with right thoughts in his mind. Left alone, he may 
dream through the night of the thrills of belonging to a 
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gang. Told a story, he may dream of being courageous 
like Lincoln, or of building a great dam with Hugh 
Cooper, or of following in the footsteps of a strong 
American leader. No home can afford to steal away the 
evening hour with the child. No mother ought to be will- 
ing to delegate to another the happiness of a story hour, 
especially when planning for the religious education of 
her children, 


Chapter VIII 
TELLING STORIES TO ADULTS 


HIS book has dealt largely with the study of stories 

for children. There is also a large field for the use of 
stories with adults. Good material is harder to find, but 
the need is apparent. 

Mission study classes are often dry and uninteresting, 
and missionary meetings are more so, because of the fail- 
ure of those in charge to put some, at least, of the mate- 
rial in shape to create interest. A letter from the field is 
read, perhaps. Paragraphs are interesting, but the group 
soon loses interest. A good story-teller could take that 
letter, pick out certain things to tell, and then make an 
interesting story out of some short incident related in the 
letter. 

Nsa was the daughter of a native Christian, and so had 
been kept from child-marriage. When her parents were 
killed, Nsa was to be sold. A letter came from Africa, ask- 
ing a city church to assume her support in a school. “Still 
another call for money,” said the president, putting it 
aside. The secretary took the letter home; studied the sit- 
uation through a returned missionary, and put the appeal 
in the form of a story, telling of the home life of the 
little one; the hardships of her life after her parents had 
died; her longing for school; ending with a childish let- 
ter of appeal. The emotions of the group were touched, 
and she secured all of the money for the child’s schooling 
in five minutes. 

An adult bible class was uninteresting and the members 

SI 
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were losing interest. A college boy, unable to get work, 
decided to help. He offered to get members of the class 
to study with him how to make the class more appealing. 
Through story, dramatization, and art he soon had a 
dozen people working on the lesson each week, and life 
came surging back into the group. Sometimes they 
worked on a Bible story; oftener on a story that taught 
the same lesson as the Bible story that the teacher was 
using as a basis for the lesson of the day. The college 
boy saved the class. 

Invalids and shut-ins need the friendship of those who 
can tell stories, especially if poor eyesight keeps them 
from reading to pass away the time. Any pastor will fur- 
nish a list of those who would welcome such a sugges- 
tion. Sometimes it is wise to read the stories, but telling 
a story is usually less tiresome to the sick than reading 
it, for as they watch the expression of eyes and face, the 
words become less monotonous. Sick people like, espe- 
cially, stories of those who have overcome physical, men- 
tal, or social handicaps. Old people ask more often for 
children’s stories than for adult tales. 

Mothers’ groups are always glad of a story, especially 
if it is one that will help them to secure obedience, truth, 
loyalty, or honesty in the home. If they can repeat the 
stories to the children, they seem to feel that the time 
has been doubly well spent. Mothers of adolescents need 
stories to show how love and patience and tact have 
often won when all else failed. 

One only needs to listen to men refer to the help of 
junior sermons, in churches where the pastor talks to 
the children, to see that fathers, too, listen to, and profit 
by, stories. Parent-teachers’ associations ask for them. 
Father-and-son banquets find them a helpful part of the 
program, if well told. 
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Perhaps the program that I have enjoyed most at such 
a banquet consisted entirely of stories and music. It ran 
like this: (a) A son told a story of a father who by great 
sacrifice had opened a door of opportunity for his son to 
become great. (b) A father told a story of a son who had 
signally honored his father. (c) A father told of the 
heroic efforts of father and son to keep a home together 
after a mother had gone. (d) A son told of a father’s 
sacrifice that his son might have an education. They were 
carefully chosen stories, and had been well prepared. 
When all were finished, a judge rose and told a story 
called, “The One to Whom We Boys and Men Owe It 
All.” It was a surprise, and referred to an incident in the 
life of his own mother. 

“All who are ready to honor this woman who is differ- 
ent in every home, but the same the world over in love 
and sacrifice, just pin the flower at your place on your 
coat, and then go home and tell her why you wear it,” 
he said. Do men like stories? Indeed they do. Men in 
the wards of the hospitals need them. They are impatient 
to get out and home again. They welcome an hour with 
stories by Ernest Seton Thompson, Henry van Dyke, 
O’Henry, or Kipling. I find even the men in jail look 
forward to an occasional Sunday story hour, in place of 
the regular service. 

On Mothers’ Day, 1918, I stood before a great mass 
of men, very early in the morning, to tell them mother 
stories. They were soldiers, ready to go to France on the 
following day with the first contingent. They were in 
quarantine, so a young woman, who was to help me, and 
myself were the only women allowed in the isolated camp. 

Just in front of me, seated on the green grass of the 
steep hillside, sat a big Armenian. His feet and hands 
seemed huge; his face showed indifference and careless 
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living. I knew when I began that he did not want to listen 
to me, but realized that there was no escape. 

At first the dogged look on his face seemed to increase ; 
twice I saw him shrug his shoulders and sneer. At last I 
saw that he was thinking, and his eyes entirely left my 
face. His hands began to move restlessly back and forth; 
his face grew whiter and whiter, until I thought he was 
going to faint. I was sure that he must be very ill, but 
he gripped his knees and sat there to the end. 

After the three mother stories had been told, the men 
filed slowly past me to receive one of the beautiful white 
roses that had been banked up in front of me. When the 
Armenian came, he grasped. my hand until the pain was 
intense. He stood so long looking into my face that those 
behind began to call to him and to push him along. 

“Tm sorry you feel ill,” I said, as I pinned the rose 
on his coat. “Let the flower tell you how gladly your 
own mother would care for you if she were here. This is 
for her.” 

Later in the afternoon, as I was helping to serve the 
men with the many kinds of home-made pies sent in by 
women as a good-by treat, I saw the Armenian. Drawing 
me to one side, he said, quietly: 

“Please, may I have another rose, and will you pin 
it on?” 

“Did you lose the first?” I asked. 

“No, I didn’t,” he said, slowly. “Here it is.” He pulled 
a box from his pocket. “It is going home to mother,” he 
said. “I will tell you a story if you will come to my tent.” 
Sitting there in his khaki tent, down one of the company 
streets, he told me of a quarrel with his mother many 
years before; of leaving home, with never a written word 
then or since; of his determination to go to France and 
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let his mother wonder where her boy was. This, he 
thought, would pay her for what he called injustice. 

“When you began,” he said, “I hated you for being 
a mother. I hated you for saying mothers were our very 
best friends. I may have to go over the top, but if I do, 
I don’t expect to suffer more than I did while you were 
telling that second story. I saw then what a cad I had 
been. It hurt awfully when you said you were giving 
me the rose for her. Now I have fought it all through. I 
am sorry for what I have done. Here is the letter asking 
mother to forgive me, and here is the rose as a promise 
that I will be clean and true, for that is why we quar- 
reled. I want a rose to take with me to remind me of 
your stories and of my promise.” 

In the next months I received a card and three letters. 
The card was from France. It said he was there and help- 
ing. One letter said that he was in the hospital, badly 
wounded. A second was from a nurse, telling me that he 
was to be buried in France. He had asked her to write me. 
The third was from his mother, saying that the bullet-torn 
Testament that I had given him that day had come to her 
from France, and that he had loved her, and been true to 
the end. When I was in France, I hunted out his grave 
near Verdun. Three mother-stories had made us friends 
and had changed his life. Do you wonder that I believe in 
the power of a story? 

Children need stories to help them build ideals. Adults 
need stories to help them to brush away the dust that has 
accumulated on those same ideals. They need them to 
bring relaxation to tired bodies, and baffled minds. They 
need them to arouse enthusiasm for people and causes 
that are close at hand and crave their help. All people 
need stories, occasionally, to inspire them to higher ideals, 
to greater usefulness, and to loving service. 


Chapter IX 
MAKING ART AND MUSIC LIVE 


O THE church windows talk to the children of the 
church? Do they feel the struggles of a man or a 
woman, or the thrill of a great sacrifice back of the 
hymns that they sing? Do the symbols that are carved on 
the pulpit speak to them of the early Christians? Do the 
pictures on the walls of the rooms in their homes suggest 
great men and women and great ideals, or are they just 
wedding presents, or attractive scenes, or places where 
the family once went for a ride? In all common artistic 
things there are great possibilities for religious educa- 
tion, both for the little ones and for the men and women 
who live in proximity to them day after day. It is the 
duty, as well as the privilege, of mothers and teachers 
to open a great new world by continually telling stories 
that will create an interest in all that is beautiful. If 
there is no knowledge, there is generally little interest. 

I sat in a conference in a Congregational church in 
Providence some time ago with a girl of fourteen. The 
address was too academic for her, and she soon lost 
interest. Finally I saw that she was studying the windows. 
They are very beautiful ones, and full of symbolism, 
so, feeling sure that she was going to ask me questions, 
I began to study them, too. The moment the meeting was 
over, she said to me: 

“Please take me closer to the windows. I must see what 
is written on them. I want to know what they mean. I 
am sure they tell stories.” 
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So we wandered about, enjoying them to the full. We 
asked questions of several members of the church, but 
they knew little that we had not seen at a glance. We 
asked for printed matter about the windows, but found 
none. The following week, in giving the report of the 
conference to a group of young people, the girl said: 

“The conference was good, I think, but I don’t remem- 
ber much that was said. I remember the windows. I think 
of them when I go to bed. I wish I knew more about 
them. Some day I am going to learn how stained-glass 
windows are made. I wish I could help to make something 
as beautiful as those windows.” If that stained glass 
had so much influence on her in two hours, what pos- 
sibilities it must have for the children of that church 
school, if rightly interpreted. 

Once when I was in London, I went with a friend to 
St. Paul’s. In that great cathedral is a copy of Holman 
Hunt’s, “Light of the World,” the exquisite original of 
which hangs in the chapel of Keble College, Oxford. We 
went to the cathedral very early because I wanted to sit 
and enjoy the famous picture before the worshipers ar- 
rived. My friend knew little about the picture, so I began 
explaining the symbolic meaning of the weeds before the 
door, the double crown, the two robes of priest and king, 
the latchless door, the beautiful buckle holding the robes 
at the neck, and many other interesting things in the pic- 
ture. Finally I told her a story of the man who created it. 
One and another, who had entered the church, had come 
to listen. When I had finished telling my friend about 
it, a man asked me to start over, and I was kept explain- 
ing that picture for nearly half an hour. As I turned to 
go, a lady touched me on the arm and said, 

“My family has sat in that pew for many years. I have 
looked at that picture every Sunday, yet I have neither 
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known what the symbols meant, nor cared to learn about 
the picture, though I have realized that it was one of 
the art treasures of the world. I am growing deaf; soon 
I shall not hear the service. Thank you for helping me to 
find a religious value in the picture. I shall always enjoy 
it now.” 

Isn’t it true that her experience could be duplicated in 
many ways in our relation to the beautiful things all about 
us? How much we miss through ignorance! Why leave 
the children untaught? 

Rather than discuss the possibilities in art and music, 
I am going to show how a painting, a great work in 
marble, a hymn, and a little picture that is often on 
the walls of my room, have recently been made inter- 
esting and challenging by the use of four stories. I am 
hoping that by so doing I may create a desire in the 
mind of a mother or teacher to help to open the great, 
new world of beauty more often to children and to adults. 


THE PicturE THAT LIVED 


John was an awkward, homely boy of sixteen who was 
soon going away from his country home to live and work 
in a far-distant city. He was glad to go; eager to leave 
the watchful care of his parents. His mother, as she saw 
his willingness to have the days hurry by, was not so 
happy. She felt as though she could never let him go 
alone. She wasn’t even sure that he was consciously taking 
God with him, though she had tried hard to lead the 
boy to love and follow Him. Each day that went by only 
made her more anxious to find just the right message to 
give to John before he left the home. 

One day, when he came in for his supper, she said to 
him: 

“John, I have been in town today to shop for you. I 
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saw a wonderful picture that is being shown this week 
in the H store. I should like to have you see it. Will 
you go in town tomorrow and look at it?” 

“Oh, mother,” said the boy, impatiently, ‘why do I 
want to look at a picture? I don’t want to see it, and I 
don’t want to take the time to go in town.” 

“Son,” said the mother, quietly, ‘you will soon be 
away where I shall not be asking you to do things. I 
wish you would do this to please me.” 

“Well,” said the boy, with a frown, “if you put it in 
that way, I suppose I must go.” 

The next morning he went to the art department where 
the picture was hung. He opened the door, hurriedly, to 
enter and get an unpleasant task done. Before him, at 
the farther end of the room, knelt a man, praying. John 
closed the door, thinking perhaps he had gone to the 
wrong place. Again he opened the door; the prayer was 
not ended. When he had tried for the third time, he made 
up his mind that he would go in at once, for he was in a 
hurry to be away. Then he found, to his amazement, that 
the Man at prayer was the picture that he had come to 
see. 

The figure was life size. A dark massive frame set off 
the beautiful colors of the robe of the Christ. Rich velvet 
curtains formed the background of the picture, and above 
it lights were skillfully arranged to bring out all the art 
and all the beauty of the great painting. 

John stood before it, curious to see how it could have 
so misled him. He walked back to the entrance to look at 
it from a distance. He sat down on a chair in front of it 
for a while. All his hurry had gone. He studied the picture 
and thought to himself, ““What a fine face the Christ had! 
No wonder people loved Him. This painter seemed to 
think that Jesus had something hard to do. Look at His 
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hands! See how tense they are! This must be a picture 
of Christ in Gethsemane. Mother has said that Jesus was 
not afraid to die; that He had done no wrong. Why then 
was He worried? Of what was He thinking?’ John 
wished some one would come in to answer his questions. 
As he left the room, he looked back several times; he 
almost hated to close the door, leaving Him alone. 

At supper, John was silent; he waited eagerly for the 
time to come when he could speak to his mother alone. 
Bedtime brought the opportunity. As she came to the door 
to say good-night, he said: 

“Mother, I think I want to see that picture again. 
Would you like to go in town with me tomorrow? I want 
to ask you some questions about it.” 

“T had been thinking that I wanted to see it again, too, 
son,” she said, happily. Then she went to her room to 
thank God for the desire of the boy, and to pray for wis- 
dom on the morrow. 

John hurried ahead of her the next day as they left the 
elevator in the art department. He took his cap from his 
head and walked reverently down the long room, stopping 
occasionally to look at the Christ from a different angle. 
For a time they both stood silent, admiring the picture. 
At last he spoke: 

“Mother, His face seems to be seeking for something. 
Why was He worried? Was He afraid to die? Why are 
His hands tense? Tell me about Him. What is He think- 
ing about?” 

For a moment she dared not answer. Suppose she should 
make a mistake. She must have time to pray. God must 
speak through her to the boy. 

“Son,” she said, slipping her hand into his, “He had 
been a friend and a teacher to a few men for three years. 
That isn’t long, you know. There was so much He wanted 
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to say; so much He wanted to do, yet now He knew He 
must die and leave it all to some one else. I am sure He 
was not afraid to die. I think He was anxious about the 
work that He was leaving undone. Perhaps He was won- 
dering if it ever would be done at all. Even the three 
men whom He had trusted and loved most were asleep 
right at that moment when He needed them. Could He 
trust them? Could He trust the other people who had 
said they loved Him? Would they all help? Would His 
followers through the years to come be eager and glad 
to do the work that He had had to leave undone? I feel 
certain that he wanted to be sure that His message would 
not be lost. So He prayed for Himself, that He might 
be brave and true, and He prayed for all who should 
love and follow Him, that they might be faithful.” 

For a long time the boy stood alone before the picture. 
His mother, sitting on a chair behind him, wondered what 
was in his mind as his hands moved restlessly up and 
down, and his eyes were raised and lowered again and 
again. She prayed, as he stood and looked. Finally he 
moved closer to the picture, placing his hand on the rail, 
as near as he could to the hand of the Christ. A beautiful 
smile spread over his earnest face as he said in a whisper 
that his mother could plainly hear: 

“O Man of Galilee! If you left anything undone that 
a boy can do, you can count on me.” Then John, that 
awkward, homely boy of sixteen, went out from the room, 
his face alight with a new determination, and his life 
thrilled with a new desire. He would love and serve the 
Christ. He would be one to carry the message. 

Note.—This story was told to me, as from life. I have never seen 


it in print. Mrs. George Mead, who told it to me, is dead, so I cannot 
trace its authorship, I print it here as her story. 
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CoME Unto ME 


Years and years ago there lived in the city of Copen- 
hagen in Denmark, a young man whom all the world was 
to honor, Bertel Thorwaldsen. There in his humble home 
he learned to shape the clay, to cut the marble, and to 
make simple, beautiful statues. 

After a time he felt that he must go and study under 
the great sculptors who were to be found in the countries 
south of Denmark, so he left home and friends to go to 
Italy. For twenty-three years he lived and worked there. 

But the call of the homeland was very strong, and when 
he heard that statues were to be made for the church 
which he loved, he left Italy and went back to his old 
home in Copenhagen. 

Great blocks of marble were brought to him, and as 
the days went by they grew into wonderful statues, thir- 
teen of them; statues of the Christ and his twelve disciples. 
When they were finished and placed in the Church of the 
Frauenkirche in Copenhagen, the figures seemed almost 
alive and ready to help in the beautiful services which were 
held there. 

From far and near the people came to see them. All 
were beautiful, but it was the statue of the Christ which 
claimed most of the admiration. Pure and white the statue 
stood, showing the living Christ with His hands held out 
to all who came. Some stood long before it; some seemed 
to gather great comfort, and to go away from it cheered 
and helped; and some knelt in prayer for forgiveness and 
strength. 

One day there came to the church a group of people 
who had been searching Europe for the great and beauti- 
ful. Church after church had been visited; one museum 
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after another had been studied, and finally they had come 
to the little country of Denmark to see the greatest of the 
Thorwaldsen statues. Down the long aisle they walked, 
stopping often to look at the face of the Christ. How 
gentle He seemed! How loving His face! How tender His 
whole attitude! 

As they gazed silently at the statue, no one noticed the 
little old lady who helped to keep the church clean, stand- 
ing at the foot of the statue. No one thought that to her 
the statue meant even more than it did to visitors. She 
was only the person who brushed away the dust. 

But that little old lady loved the beautiful Christ, and 
she wanted others to know Him as she knew Him. So she 
watched them as they studied the statue. Standing close to 
her was one of the young girls of the party. Touching 
her dress, the little old lady said: 

“When you stand there you cannot see how beautiful 
the Christ is. You must not look only into His face; you 
must look into His eyes. That you can only do from 
your knees. See! Kneel with me!” 

So the little old lady and the young girl knelt together 
on the floor of the dimly-lighted church. And they saw 
there the wondrous beauty of Thorwaldsen’s Christ. 


I Woutp BE TRUE 


Away up in the hills of China a young missionary sat 
thinking of Christmas and his mother. He wanted to send 
a gift to her, and there was nothing to buy. What would 
she think if nothing came from across the sea to remind 
her that her boy, Howard, was thinking of her and lov- 
ing her just as much as ever! As he looked away across 
the valley to the great mountains in the distance, he 
thought how good that mother had been to him; of his 
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happy days in school and at home, and then of the oppor- 
tunity his mother had given him to study at one of the 
great American universities—Princeton. 

“Mother has been such a good mother to me,” he said. 
“I wish I could do something to make her happy. I wish 
I could buy something lovely to send to her.”’ Then, like 
a flash, there came the second thought: 

“Mother doesn’t care for things that you can buy with 
money. She never did. She cares for what I am; not 
for what I can buy. She used to be so proud of the little 
verses that I wrote when in college. I know she saved 
them, every one. I'll just write a little poem all for her, 
telling her some things that she wants to know.” 

Out came his pencil, and he began to scribble on a bit 
of paper. He wrote a few lines, and then erased them. 
That wasn’t good enough for his mother. He tried again; 
slept on the thought; added a little now and then. Finally 
he copied what he had written and sent it in a letter to 
America. It was on its way for more than six weeks, and 
Christmas grew nearer and nearer. 

Now Christmas time is a lonesome time when the ones 
you love are far away, and Mrs. Walter, his mother, was 
looking anxiously for a letter from China. She was sure 
that it would not be late, for Howard never forgot. Her 
face shone when it finally came, and she sat down in an 
easy-chair to enjoy it. 

Strange to say, it did not begin, “Dear Mother,” as 
usual. Instead his mother read: 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT TO MOTHER 


I would be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 

I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 
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I would be friend of all—the foe, the friendless; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 

I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up, and laugh, and love, and lift. 


“What could be a nicer Christmas gift?” thought the 
mother of that young missionary away off in China, as 
she read it over and over. “It is too beautiful to keep it 
all to myself. I will share it with the world.” 

Soon she sent the poem to Harpers, and they were 
eager to print it in their magazine. Publishers saw it, and 
wanted to copy it. Musicians read it, and knew that a 
great hymn had been found. Ministers used it in their 
talks to young people, and were glad that it had come 
from a young man to the youth of America. Finally it 
was put into the hymn books, and young people all over 
the world, today, are singing the words that Howard 
Arnold Walter sent as a Christmas gift to his mother; 

“T would look up, and laugh, and love, and lift.” 


His First OFFENSE 


“Next,”’ said the judge in a harsh, weary tone. The 
day had been hard and long, and he was eager to go home. 

Up to the bar crept a boy of thirteen—Jim, by name. 
His clothes were ragged and very dirty, for he had already 
spent a night and a day in the “pen,” in the company of 
coarse, quarreling, fighting men, many of them full of 
liquor. One sleeve hung in tatters. His shirt was collar- 
less, made so as he had tried to get away from the police, 
when arrested. His feet were bare and much bruised. 
His straight black hair, thick and uncombed, fell over his 
forehead, showing that it had been cut by one who knew 
nothing of that process. His black eyes seemed sunken 
in their sockets. His face was deadly white, and, oh! 
so full of fright. He cowered at the end of the rail, 
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seeming hardly able to stand erect. His thoughts were far 
away as he waited for some one to speak. 

“Jim was brought in with a gang of boys who were 
caught robbing a store,” said an attendant, in answer to 
a question asked by an artist who was sitting near the 
front, waiting to testify for a friend. ‘“He looks inno- 
cent enough, but you never can tell.” 

“Has he been here before?” she asked. 

“No, this is his first offense,” said the man, as he 
moved to the rail where the boy stood. 

“His first offense,” repeated the lady, thoughtfully. “I 
must surely paint him just as he stands there. Suppose 
it were my laddie. What then?’ Twice she heard the 
judge tell him to speak up, but no word spoken by the 
boy came to her ears, though she listened intently. All 
that she could see of him was his face, and the hand that 
clutched the rail. That was enough! Pain, and suffering, 
and fear, and loneliness, and perplexity were all stamped 
on his wan features. As she waited, she sketched him. 

“Sit down,” said the judge, and the boy backed into 
the seat where the artist sat. “Verify what he has said,” 
said the judge to the attendant. “We'll see if he is lying. 
Is this his first offense?” 

“It is, Your Honor,” replied the court officer. 

When the next case was well under way, the lady said 
quietly to the boy: 

“Where is your mother, sonny?” 

“Dead,” he said in a husky voice. “She’s dead, and my 
father’s gone. I ain’t got nobody. I ain’t got nobody at 
all to help me,” and he began to sob. 

“Maybe I can help you if you will tell me about your- 
self,” she said, taking hold of one of the dirty hands. 
“Where do you live?” 

“Nowhere. I ain’t got nowhere at all to live—cept in 
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boxes and alleys. I didn’t have no dime, so I was trying 
to find somewhere to sleep when they took me. Where 
am I going? Will they put me back in that awful, awful 
place?” and he covered his face to shut out the memory 
of its filth and its occupants. 

“Didn’t you try to steal anything at all?” she asked. 

“T ain’t done no wrong, lady,” he said, looking up with 
big, honest eyes into her face. “I ain’t done one thing 
wrong. Don’t God hear boys that pray? Mother said He 
did. She said she’d help me, too, when I needed some one. 
I need some one now. Why don’t they help me?” He 
bent his tousled head slowly to the seat, too tired to sit; 
too full of fear to sleep; too puzzled to think any more 

about the future. 

_ Three hours later he was free; paroled in the care 
of the artist, who was well known in that city. He had 
been taken to a Boys’ Home. He had had a good bath, 
and after getting a hair-cut and being dressed in new, at- 
tractive pajamas, he looked like a different boy. When he 
had climbed into a clean bed, the man in charge of the 
boys came to sit by him for a while, knowing by the look 
in his big, anxious eyes that sleep might be long in com- 
ing. For a while Jim just stared at the ceiling. 

“T didn’t have no first offense, like he said, did I?” 
asked the boy. 

“No,” said the man, “that was a mistake.” 

“Does God care when boys have to go to jail?” asked 
Jim, after another pause. 

“Yes, I am sure that God always cares,’ answered the 
man. 

There was silence again for a time, and the Big Brother 
thought Jim was slipping off to sleep. Suddenly the dark, 
sad eyes opened and the boy looked steadily into the face 
of the man. 
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“If God cares what happens to boys, why don’t folks 
care? All them other boys have to stay there,” and he 
shuddered as though taken with a chill. “She was good 
to get me out, but why didn’t somebody care before? 
That’s what I want—to know. I guess God cares—for 
Jim. I—ain’t—got no————first-————_ offense.” 

His voice trailed off into the distance, and Jim was 
asleep, comforted by the thought that at last somebody 
cared for a motherless boy. 


Note.—The hymn story was recently told before teaching the hymn 
to a church school group. The story of the painting and sculpture were 
used at a summer conference while slides of the same were on the 
screen in worship services. The picture referred to is by Lady Stanley, 
and hangs in Tate Gallery, London. It is a very rare picture of an ado- 
lescent boy before the bar of justice, and is called, “His First Offense.” 
The framed picture is often on the mantel over my fireplace. When 
one of a group asks about it, I tell the story, emphasizing the thought, 
“God always cares when a boy goes wrong.” 


Chapter X 
ORIGINAL STORIES 


EW people realize the wealth of valuable story ma- 

terial that lies hidden in their own memory: child- 
hood experiences ; motherhood incidents; stories that have 
come by watching the crowd pass by through the years. 
If these stories could be brought to light and used for 
moral and religious education, the world would be greatly 
benefited. The stories found in books often come from 
the mind, only, of the men and women who wrote them; 
not from experience. If so, they usually lack depth, sin- 
cerity, and reality. Perhaps that is the reason why sel- 
dom more than three or four stories in any book you 
own will be found usable for telling. Experience not only 
‘gives one a truer knowledge of the real causes that led 
up to a final choice, or habit, but it also vivifies the story 
when told by the one who had the experience. It is ad- 
visable that one who uses stories often should learn to 
take the little incidents that make up the day, or the mem- 
ories of the past, and put them into shape for effective 
telling. 

A mother may not choose to say to her children that 
she was the one who chose unwisely, and had to pay the 
penalty for wrong-doing; or that she was the generous 
one that received the reward. If so, she can always begin, 
“Once, many years ago, I knew a little girl,” etc. The 
effect in building the story will be the same, and all the 
old emotion will help to give the story reality as it is told. 

In working on original stories, especially if they have 
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come out of your own experience, it is well to start with 
the climax. What did you say when you were sorry that 
you lied? What did you do when you decided that you 
had been mean? How did you feel when someone ex- 
plained to you that your friend had not been unkind, as — 
you had believed? Usually you will find a sentence there 
that will help you in planning the series of events that 
make up the story. 

When I was a little girl I used to sit with my brother 
Ned in school, because we had a large family and books 
were expensive to buy. We were in the same grade and © 
were great pals, so we did not mind. Now in that village — 
the teacher was allowed to whip the boys, if he thought 
they needed it. 

One day, when the snow was fine for snowballs, a | 
group of boys decided to try to hit the bell on the school- 
house. Ned liked some of the boys in that group, so he 
stood with them, applauding when the bell rang. Suddenly 
the teacher appeared, reminded them that they were de- 
liberately breaking the law, and took them into the school- 
house. That afternoon, just as school was closing, he — 
pulled a great strap from beneath his vest, threw one after 
another of those boys across a desk, and hit them forcibly 
across the back several times, while the rest of the chil- 
dren screamed, or cried, or laughed. 

When he came to our seat, Ned told him that he had 
thrown no snowballs, but the man said, angrily: 

“Boys that play with lawbreakers must expect to be 
thought like them, and must also expect punishment when 
caught with them.” He motioned to me to move across 
the aisle, and then put Ned over the seat. Perhaps I was 
slow ; perhaps I didn’t mean to get across. I do not know; 
but he brought the strap down with all his force across 
my bare arm, and I fainted in the aisle, hurting my head 
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badly as I fell. Of course the teacher knew that he had 
made a fatal mistake—a mistake that soon cost him his 
position in the school, and ended whipping there forever. 
He dropped his strap and carried me home to mother. 

Poor Ned! He was heartbroken when he saw me all 
bandaged and smelling strongly of liniments and restora- 
tives. He bent over me, kissed me, and whispered, “You 
hurt outside, but I hurt inside awfully much. I’m sorry.” 

That night as father and Ned sat by my bed, Ned said 
to father: 

“Dad, when a big person hits a little one, when angry, 
aren't they worse than a boy is when he hits a bell be- 
cause he wants a little fun? The bell couldn’t feel the 
snowballs, but look at sister’s arm. If it had been my 
back, I couldn’t have slept all night. Maybe sister won’t. 
I wish it was my back that was hurting, ’cause I was to 
blame for being in the wrong place.”’ Father agreed that 
the teacher was more to blame than the boys, and tried 
to show Ned that innocent people always had to suffer 
with the guilty. The memory of that day has never left 
me. 

Now in that incident from my childhood there are three 
very good climactic sentences: (a) “Boys that play with 
lawbreakers must expect to be thought like them, and 
must also expect punishment when caught with them.” 
(b) “You hurt outside, but I hurt inside awfully much. 
I’m sorry.” And (c) “Dad, when a big person hits a 
little one, when angry, isn’t he worse than a boy who hits 
a bell just because he wants some fun?” I have used 
that story many times with good effect. Boys often play 
with lawbreakers, thinking little of the consequences ; sis- 
ters often have to suffer greatly for the misdeeds of 
brothers; mothers often strike at little children because 
they have broken a five-cent dish, or put a snowball 
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through a window, by mistake. The setting of the story | 
can be made very attractive. The climax depends on the 

age of the group for which it is being told, and the reason 

for the choice of the story. Try making a story out of 

my experience, using the suggestions given in Chapter III. 

Then bring a story out of your memory and see what 

you can do with it. If it tells well, pass it on to other 

mothers. You may find yourself the author of a very 

useful, and very popular, story. 

Watch the Parent’s Magazine, and similar papers, for 
short incidents taken from the life of other children 
than your own. With a little practise, perhaps, you can 
make good bedtime stories of them. Remember, when 
the story is completed, it is supposed to appeal to the emo- 
tions, rather than just to the intellect. Only thus can it 
be effective. 

When I was about nine years of age a man came to 
our church to tell of India. I was intensely interested in 
his story of child-widows. As soon as I reached home I 
shredded the dress of one of my dolls, blackened her teeth, 
and took off her pretty socks. For a few days I enjoyed 
this new thought of her; then I found that I was not 
satisfied. I wanted to help. I went to the home of the 
man who had spoken to us and asked what I could do. 
As I was leaving the house he said to me, “It isn’t what 
you know about India that counts. It’s what you feel, and 
what you are willing to do to help.” 

I had a shiny dime that had been given to me for a 
pocket piece. I gave that to him before I left the house. 
A few days later I popped some corn, earning fifty cents 
for the child-widows. By that time the man was no 
longer in town, so father sent it away for me. Christmas 
came, and a new dollar came to me in the mail—a fabu- 
lous sum in my childhood days. 
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Such a commotion as it made among the other chil- 
dren of the home when I asked for an envelope and said 
it was to go to the child-widows; they thought I had 
certainly lost my mind. Father said the money was mine, 
and I should do as I liked with it, so off it went. 

Several years later, after father died, a copy of the 
letter that I wrote when I sent the bill came back to 
me. Father evidently had liked it, and had copied it for 
his own use. Here it is: 


Dear little child widow,—I have heard about your black teeth. 
I am sorry you aren’t happy. I want to send you my dollar so 
that you can get some new white teeth again. Please write to 
me, and I will help some more if I can. 


Evidently I both knew and felt. Even today, when I slip 
missionary money into an envelope, there comes to me the 
words of the missionary so long ago, “It isn’t what you 
know that counts. It is what you feel, and what you are 
willing to do to help.” 

Telling that original story once opened the purse strings 
of a man to whom I have never spoken, and provided a 
scholarship for a little blind girl for five years. Maybe 
you have personal stories which, if told well, would help 
not only your own children, but also the children in the 
lands across the sea. 

It isn’t what you know in story-telling. You may know 
every principle and still fail. It is what you feel of the 
needs of the child; of the hungers of the child; of the 
privilege of sharing your best with the child. It is what 
you are willing to give of experience, and time, and 
strength, and idealism, in order to feed the emotional life 
and cause it to long for higher things, that really counts. 
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Microbe Hunters, DeKruif, Paul H. Harcourt, Brace and Com-) 
pany, Inc. | 
Around the Campfire with the Older Boys, Eggleston, Margaret} 
W. Harper & Brothers 
Fireside Stories for Girls in Their Teens, Eggleston, Margaret 
W. Harper & Brothers 
More Fireside Stories for Girls in Their Teens, Eggleston,| 
Margaret W. Harper & Brothers 
Seventy-five Stories for the Worship Hour, Eggleston, Mar- 
garet W. Harper & Brothers | 
Stories for Special Days in the Church School, Eggleston, 
Margaret W. Harper & Brothers \ 
Forty Missionary Stories, Eggleston, Margaret W. Harper &i) 
Brothers 
Girls Who Made Good, Kirkland, Winifred and Frances. Harper} } 
& Brothers | 
Girls Who Achieved, Kirkland, Winifred and Frances. Harper} 
& Brothers | 
Girls Who Became Writers, Kirkland, Winifred and Frances.,| 
Harper & Brothers ! 
Girls Who Became Artists, Kirkland, Winifred and Frances.) 
Harper & Brothers if 
More Than Conquerors, Gilbert, Ariadne. D. Appleton-Century)| 
Company, Inc. ' 
Overcoming Handicaps, Wallace, Archer. Harper & Brothers 
Stories of Grit, Wallace, Archer. Harper & Brothers 
Heroes of Peace, Wallace, Archer. Harper & Brothers 
Deeds of Daring, Wallace, Archer. Harper & Brothers 
BIBLE STORIES 


Tales from the Old Testament, Fox, H. W. Harper & Brothers|{ 

Stories from the Bible, De La Mare, Walter. Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation | 

Standard Bible Readers, Books 1-6, Faris, Lillie Anne. Standard'|) 
Publishing Company i 

The Children’s Bible, Sherman, Henry A. and Kent, Charles F.')) 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 

American Standard Bible Readers, Moore, Jessie E., and Mc-} 
Ardle, Mildred J. Thomas Nelson & Sons 

Bible Story Book, Danielson, Frances W. The Pilgrim Press 

The Older C hildren’ s Bible. The Macmillan Company 

Bible Story Book, Egermeier, Elsie. Warner Brothers 

The Little Boy of Nazareth, Bonsen: Edna M. Harper & Brothers | 
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